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To the Physicians of the United States- 

Cent le men, 

THE following ©bfervations were committed 
to paper in the intervals of bufmefs ; per- 
haps they want that connection neceflary to give 
a clear and comprehenfive view of a fubject in- 
volved in fo much obfcurity by the author of the 
Elementa Medicina- 

The neceffity and propriety of animadverting, 
upon Doflor Brown's theory, I have long 
thought Sufficiently obvious ; and I have waited 
with a confiderable degree of impatience in ex. 
pe&ation of fome more able pen to take up the 
Subject — But as no combatant has appeared, I 
think myfelf amply juflified in entering the field 
of argument. 

I have all along adhered to the new phrase- 
ology of the author ; not fo much on account of 
its aptnefs to exprefs the different conditions of 
the animal ceconomy, as to fhew the inconiift- 
(pncies and futility of his principle. 

In my quotations from the Elementa, I 
have in many inflances abridged the verbofity (or 
rather expletivenefs) of his ftyle ; but in no 
inftance have I intentionally altered the fenfe of 
the paragraph. If it is necefTary that I mould 
declare and avow the motives which led to thefe 
flridlures — I anfwer, that a forcible conviction 
of the dangerous tendency of extending the fti- 

xuulaat 



Sraulant plan of cure, introduced and impreflpd 
with fo much violence by the author, was the 
jnofl urgent inducement — And whatever recep- 
tion it meets with, I am confeious that I have 
"uniformly endeavored to fet forth the truth. 

The number of Do&or Brown's difciples in 
this country, is tp me unknown. But whether 
fmall or great, it would not be unexpected for 
my work to meet with many a levere criticifm 
in their hands. I am perfectly willing it fhould 
be brought to the touchftone of reafon and difcuf- 
fion ; and if any one difcovers any material er- 
for, I ihall acknowledge it. 

The AUTHOR. 



Jjittle-Britain. Ulfter County, 
Auguft joth, 1795. 
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BE if remembered, that on the eighteenth day of 
Auguf}, in the twentieth year of the Jndepend- 
fnce of the United States of America, Phinehas 
Hedges, hath depofited in this office the title of a 
hook, the right luhereofhe claims as author, iry the 
ivor ds following, to wit : 
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THE world has lately been favored with a 
production in the medical art, which if its 
merits were equal to the boaftings of its author, 
we would not have occafion to lament the fatal 
termination of a great part of the dhorders 
which alHicl the human race. But unfortu- 
nately, this boafied production, when examined, 
and its principles applied to practice, leaves the 
profeflbrs of medicine in the fame uncertainty 
and conjeclure, which has ever pervaded that 
icience. The author in his preface, begins with 
an affefted and falfe reprei'entation of the dark, 
ignorant, and baneful ftate of medicine when 
guided by the theories heretofore and at pre- 
lent in vogue among the profeflors of medi- 
cine. He represents himfelf to have been for a 
number of years in a wildernefs of darknefs ; 
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to have followed \yitji implicit faith the wildcon- 
•reits of former theorifts — But to his litter aftonJ 
i/hment, out of this great and impenetrable 
darknefs, he was brought into marvellous light. 
It was at that important asra that the genuine 
principles of medicine were difcovered ; for 
what was called medicine before, was a falfe 
conception, and always in practice ended in a- 
-bortion. 

This tliftovery was not the fdutr. of reason- 
ing from analogy ; for every principle hereto- 
fore letup to unravel the myiteriesof the animal 
ceconomy were illufory and equivocal. 1 he au- 
thor undoubtedly had a delign in this represent- 
ation of his dilcovery. Unwilling that the world 
ihould believe his fyftem, fefeinbled the fyftem 
of Cullen — he took uncommon hypocritical pains 
to amufe the public with the pretended novelty 
of its principles. It requires but a fuperticial 
acquaintance with the works of Cullen, to difco* 
ver that the principle laid hold of by Doctor 
Brown, and carried through his work is noth» 
itig, more or lefs, than the principle of Cullen, 
uled in explaining the different conditions of the 
brain in mania and melancholia, and that principle 
diifor ted and mutilated by his transforming pow- 
er, into what he confidently aliens to be a new 
principle in medicine, and fufficient to explain all 
the phenomena of health and dileafe. By this 
. dilcovery, he has changed phylical incertainties 
into mathematical certainties. 

He has pointed out the jJaliitafy and hurtful 

powers 
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powers of the human body ; ns has invented! 
a fcale, a criterion by which you can dilcover the 
former and avoid the latter, and by which you 
can always afcertain whether the excitement is 
raifed or fallen below the point of health — In 
fhort, by this effulgent difcovery, medicine is 
reduced to fuch a degree of flmpiicity, that it 
requires very little knowledge except a ready 
acquaintance with addition and fubtraction. For 
if the excitement: is two degrees above the heal- 
thy point, lubtracl: two ; and if two below, add 
two, and health will infallibly fucceed; Having 
made thefe general obfervations on the Element a. 
Aledian<g, we propofe to make fome ftrictures on 
the work, in the courfe purfued by the author- 
In the courfe of thefe Observations I may occa- 
fionally touch upon the theory of Doctor Cullen, 
in order more forcibly to illuftrate my ideas — : 
and if it appears that I am a difeiple of Cullen, 
it is from a thorough conviction of the truth and 
importance of his doctrine. I bv no means wifh 
to be a blind fupporter of the writings of CuUen, 
but I think their truth, ingenuity and excellence, 
are fuffieiently obvious. 

In the beginning of his work our author de- 
fines medicine to be preferring the good, zvA 
curing the bad health of animals. Is this defini- 
tion logical? Is not health a point the leaft de- 
viation from which conftitntes difeafe I I would 
not wifh to appear captious ; but an author who 
challenges all the world, lhould.be feverely cri- 
ticifed. 

B Paragraph 
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Paragraph VI. General diforders are atxvays % 
and local never preceded by predifpofition' I ob- 
ject to the firft part of this proposition, for this 
reafon, that perfons who from all appearance 
of fenfe, life and motion, are endowed with the 
fame temperament of body, are not all affect- 
ed with diforders which are fuppofed to be e- 
pidemic in epidemic leafons ; and further, that 
perfons whofe temperament appears moft re- 
pugnant to the operation of caufes which pro- 
duce epidemics are fometimes affected as welt 
as thole of a temperament more favorable to the 
operation of epidemic caufes, and that in the 
moft violent manner. But if predifpofition 
always preceded general diforders, we fhould 
fuppofe that predifpofition together with the o- 
jeration of general caufes affecting all men alike 
would uniformly in perfons predifpofed produce 
the diforder. But this is contrary to experi- 
ence, and medical facts are fo various and divir- 
fined that it is difficult to eftabiih this opinion 
on any fure foundation. Local diforders, as 
boils and eruptions ; as certainly depend on 
the diathefis as general diforders and according 
to our author the diathefis is both predifpofi- 
tion and the diforder. It is a very rare occur- 
rence for boils, which are the effect of an inflam- 
matory difpofition, to affect perfons of an ema- 
ciated fpare habit of body. And as they are 
the conftant attendants (whenever they hap- 
pen) of an inflammatory diathefis, we fuppofe 
they are accompanied with pre-difpolition the 
diathefis* 

Our 
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Our author in paragraph LXXIII, defines 
prediipofition a middle flate between health an$ 
difeafe ; but this definition conveys no adequate 
idea ; for prior to our conceiving what he means 
by the term pre-dii'poution, we muft underftand 
what is meant by health and difeafe. He has 
confined himfelf to the literal etymology of the 
word which fignifies to be placed, or go before 
a thing which fucceeds it ; but this definition 
conveys no idea of the ftate of the fyftem. In a 
Succeeding paragraph, he fayspre-difpofitionari- 
fesfrom the fame exciting caufes, acYmg upon 
the fame excitability, and in fact is part of the 
difeafe- Predifpofition I conceive to be a petu | 
liar difpofition or organization of the muicular 
fibres of the body, either laid in the original ftani- 
ina, or induced by difeafe or habit. The muf- 
cular fibres of the living iyftem, are more or lefs 
tenfe and elaftic, and are defbned to ad with 
more or lefs vigor — but as there is a certain 
point of tenfenefs and elafticity of mufcular fibre 
common to the whole, or almoft all the human 
race, and as yet there may be confiderable varia- 
tions in different perfons, without impairing 
health, phyficians have denominated this devia- 
tion from the common ftandard, pre-difpofitipn* 
It will readily be feen that pre-difpofition may 
be coeval with the nrft rudiments of the foetus*. 
It is \-ery apparent that fome children have more 
lax and flaccid mufcular fibres than others ; wh:» 
ther owing to the rudiments pf the foetus or cir- 
cumftances affecting its nouriihment in utero, we 
will not affirm. A perfon of a lax fibre, is ge- 
nerally 
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nerally fuppofed to be more difpofed to diforders, 
originating, from debility, than a perfon of a 
tenfe elaitic fibre. The lax fibre however, is 
conftitutional and not owing to the fame exci- 
ting powers which produced the diibrder and 
conftitutes no part of it. The fame quantity 
or energy of exciting power that will produce a 
diforder in one perfon, will not in another, 
•which is the reafon why we fay the former is 
f>re-difpofed to the diforder, and the latter not. 
Our idea of pre-difpofition is fynonymous with 
pur author's, more Or lefs abundant excitability 
of the animal ceconomy — Be fays that there is a 
certain portion of excitability aligned to every 
living fyftem, and it will readily be feen that 
where there is a great portion of k affigned, that 
body will be affe&ed both with the falutary and 
hurtful powers more than a perfon ppflefling lefs 
pf it ; — from whence it clearly follows that a per- 
fon pofleffing a great degree of excitability is 
pre-difpofed to diibrder of the inflammatory clajs, 
and a perfon pofTemng lefs, to diforders ori- 
ginating from direcl; debility. 

Paragraph XXI. Our author has introduced 
a new theory ot the pallions. In the explana- 
tion of this fubjecl:, he affirms that the fedative; 
paffions as fear and grief arife from the fame 
jpaufes, namely exciting powers — Although grief 
and fear are produced by powers which may be 
called ftimutant, or exciting incomparifon of the 
pntire abfence of thofe powers, yet in comparison 
pf the natural excitement of the mind they pro- 
duce 
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duce a fedative effeft, and may therefore accord- 
ing to the author himfelf be faid to be produced 
by fedative caufes. For in a note upon para r 
graph XX. he introduces what he calls a new 
mode of reafoning into medicine, that is, from 
an identity of effect, he infers an identity of 
caufe. In the pafftons of grief and joy, twq 
effects diametrically oppoflte, both phyfical and 
moral are produced ; from whence we infer a 
diverfity inflead of identity of cauie. Our mode 
of reafoning on this fubjeft may aptly enough 
be compared to the different national denomi- 
nations of money — here we eftablilh an unit, an4 
our calculations always have a direct reference 
and comparifoa with this eftablidied "unit. The 
natural excitement of the mind may be called 
the unit, from which we reckon the various de- 
grees of health and difeafe, and the effect produ- 
ced on one fide of this unit we attribute to the 
operation of different caufes from that on the 
other. A pafnon which lowers the excitement 
and vivacity of the mind, we call a fedative 
paffion, and that for the fame reafon that we 
fay a milling is lefs than a dollar, and more than 
a penny. The author's reafoning amounts to 
as great an abfurdity as to fay that as all the 
caufes which beget and fuppcrt vegetable i:fe 
are ftimulant, therefore all the variety of veget- 
ables are one and the fame production. The dif- 
criminarion of vifible and mental objects is of the 
Utmoft confequence in the communication of 
Jcnowledge. 

In a ncie upon paragraph XJLVII, we are 

told 
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■told that indirect debility commences at 70* of 
his fcale and continues to 8o°, the death point. 
From what data he infers that indirect debility, 
begins at the precife point of 70 ° he has not 
informed us, neither dees it appear to me that 
this bpafted fcale by which we are to guage the 
vital principle, can be of any utility , or advantage 
in the aijmmiftration of medicine — fome of the 
diforders placed above 70 , appear to me to de- 
pend on too much phlogiflic djathefis, or excite- 
ment ; whereas if they were the effecl of indirect 
debility a mode <if cure opppfite to that gene ? 
rally followed, .mould be adopted in thofe dif- 
prders- It would appear ratiqrial to conclude, 
that whenever indirect debility begins, that the 
excitement ihould be lefiened. Our author how- 
ever, fuppofes that the excitement is ftill increaf- 
ing from 70° to 8o°, notwithstanding the ap- 
proach and existence of indirect debility, which i§ 
asabfurd as to aiHrm that 70° minus 10 amounts 
to 8o°. The continued repetition and operation 
of exciting powers, often induce indirect, debility, 
when their aggregate operation has never at any 
one time been fufficient tp raife the excitement 
to 70 ?. In the apoplexy we generally fuppofe a 
ri^id tenfe fibre to exift, and the-fymptoms all 
ferve to evince that this diforder depends on top 
great an excitement or inflammatory diathefis, 
and the mode of cure in thefe cafes is conform- 
able to this generally received opinion. We ima- 
gine the author to have denominated an effect 
of diforders, their caiife. The idea ©f indirect 
^cbility p.-e -fuppofes that the exciting powers 

have 
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Have been applied to a very ccnfiderable degree^ 
and as whenever the excitement is railed above 
40? an J keeps within the range of 7c , a difor^ 
der depending on too great excitement muit exift 
in fo:ne of the inter mediate points, it clearly and 
hrefiftibly follows, that a fthenic diforder ir.uft 
precede an anti-ilhenic one depending en in- 
direct debility. Disorders of indirect debility 
are moil generally the conlequences of continued 
and habitual couries of gluttony and ebriety. 

The operation of contagion and marfh elHu-- 
via, I presume to be of a ledative nature, or they 
poflefs a power of Simulating lefs than is nccef* 
iary to fupport the healthy flate of excitement. 
A perfon confined in a jail or prifon-fhip, never 
experiences increafmg vigor prior to an attack 
of a> jail fever. Whereas if the matter of ccn*' 
tagion was of a ftimulating nature a gradual in- 
creafe of vigor would announce their ftimulant 
operation- I will not contend with Doctor 
Brown, that thefe noxious agents ftiu ulate none 
at all ; it is fufficient reaion for calling them fe-* 
dative if they do not ftimulate in a degree necef- 
fary to maintain the healthy itate of excitement. 
It greatly flrengthens this opinion that con- a- 
gious matter generally exiits in warm climates, 
warm feafons and confined places, when the elaf- 
ticity and denfity of the air is greatly dim niihed. 

From fads fo conformable to experience we 
conclude, that difeafes of indirect: debility are 
not £q numerous as Doctor Brown imagines, and 

that 



that they may happen when the exciting powers 
have not raifed the excitement to 70°, and that 
from their habitual repetition. It may be pr,o- 
per in this place to enquire what iifeful purpofe 
the fcale of our author can i'erve in the fcience of 
phyfic. It may ailift in explaining and illuftra- 
ting the principles of his theory ; but as its gra- 
duation is arbitrary, any other would have an- 
Iwered his purpofe equally as well. Does it 
pcfiefs advantages fuperior to the arrange- 
ment of ndfologifts, into claHes which compre- 
herd a very gen eral aflbciation of difeafes ; into 
orders which are a fubdiviiion of clafles, and 
into genefa and fpecies which are more minute 
fub-divifions. In the firft, a very general cha- 
racter of diforders is given ; a few of their 
fymptoms which are common to the whole of the 
clafs are noticed ; in the orders a more particular 
character is given, and in the genera and fpecies 
a very minute detail and defcription of all the 
fymptoms. By this arrangement, the ftudent's 
attention is confined to one pfecile objed:. But 
in the creneral abilract manner in which the au- 
thor hal treated thisfubject, a fludent could ne- 
ver acquire precife ideas of the variety of com- 
plaints to which the human race are liable. 
A competent, adequate knowledge of the ve- 
getable and animal kmgdoms could not be ob- 
tained unlefs botanifts and natural hiftorians 
gave a minute defcription of any production un* 
oer invcitigation, (hewing wherein it differed 
from others of the vegetable tribe — Nofologifts 
may have made more difdn&ions than have any 

real 
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real or ufeful foundation, but our author in his 
furious rage for novelty has levelled the ar- 
rangements of ages. I fubmit it to the candor 
and good fenle of the faculty to declare whether 
this innovation is uleful or juft — difeafes in their 
different ftages are attended with different de- 
grees of excitement, the principle of life is con- 
tinually wavering, and he that is theleaft experi- 
enced muft have obferved inflammatory dilbrders 
exhibit ftrong marks of debility* 

Paragraph XLVIII; The feat of excitability 
U medullary, nervous matter and mufcular Jolid. 
But how confined or univerfally diffuied this 
medullary matter is, or in what manner excita- 
bility, or excitement, is produced, the author is 
entirely filent. It is the profefled objeft and 
defign of theory to. explain in a rational, con- 
fifteni manner every phenomena of the animal 
occonomy, both in the healthy and dileafed ftate ; 
and we judge of the truth and utility of theory 
from its perfectly anf wering this end. It is a de- 
fideratum not yet afcertained. The eilay of 
Doctor Brown has not enlarged the fphere 
of theoretical principles. Theorifts have here- 
tofore examined the fluids and folids in fearch 
of the true principles of medical fcience : they 
have by dint of experiment, difcovered fome of 
the properties both of folids 6z fluids, and as far as 
thofe difcoveries went, applied them to the eluci- 
dation of the phenomena of the living {yftem. 
ButDocl. Brown, inftead of exploring the ani- 
mal oeconomy, has f'et up an abftract principle, 
C He 
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He haS neglected experiment, the clue of* mo- 
dern philofophy ; he has incarcerated his lenfes 
and clofed up every avenue of knowledge. The 
term excitability, conveys no definite idea of the 
ftate of the fyftem either in a heahhy or difeafed 
ftate. He does not explain the ftate of the fo- 
Iids and fluids in health, nor the change they un- 
dergo in dileafe. Where is the feat of medul- 
lary nervdus matter ? Is it in the adipdfe mem- 
brane ? Is it univerlally diffufed over every fibre 
— and is it generated in the brain — and what is 
the procefs by which food is converted into this 
vital fubftance ? From what appearances do we 
Judge that medullary nervous matter is abundant 
or deficient, or in proper degree ? Is excitabili- 
ty inherent in medullary matter ? Does it de- 
pend on a particular contexture of the primor- 
dial particles of medullary matter? Or does exci- 
tability, like the electric fluid, remain in a dor- 
mant ftate until the exciting powers, like excita- 
tion, aroule it into action? 

Anfwers to thefe queries are effentially ne- 
ceiTary to-the illuftration and completion of his 
theory. It being the foundation of his fyftem, 
together with the hitherto-inexplicable nature of 
the fubject, I mould have expected would indu- 
ced the author to have treated the fubject in a 
more diffufive and fcientific manner. We pre- 
sume that the notion of medullary matter's be- 
ing the feat of excitability, is not a part of that 
gleam of light that beamed upon his mind at the 
iime of his difcovery, but conclude the doctrine 

to' 
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tp have been taken from Kirkland and others 
•who nightly touched upon this fubject. Excitai 
bility in its feat, caufes and effects, are but indif- 
ferently explained ; and, in fact, the author is fo 
candid in the beginning of his work, as to fay the 
uncertain nature of the fubject and the poverty 
of language rendered it difficult to fpeak very 
intelligibly on the fubject. I ardently wifh the 
author had pointed put the laws which regulate 
the excitability and excitement in a more per- 
fpicuous manner. But we are informed of this 
only, that in proportion as the excitement increaf- 
es, the excitability decreafes. This was known 
to every one the leaft acquainted with the animal 
ceconomy before the luminous difcovery of Doc- 
tor Brown : For as there is a certain degree of 
activity or energy capable of being exerted, when 
that energy is raifed, there muft be lefs to raife, 
unlefs the quantity was infinite ■ 

Paragraph L. The author endeavors to in- 
fpire a belief that the notion of medicines ope- 
rating on a particular part, in preference to eve- 
ry other part of the lyftem, has been exploded 
in confequence of his difcovery. It is well 
knov . n, however, that it has been an obfolete, 
exploded opinion for near half a century. Bui 
the author mult reprefent the lyftem of medi- 
cine different from what it really is, before he 
can convince the world that he has effected a re- 
solution in the principle of medicine. 

Paragraph LXIIL Medicines are not to be dh 

reeled 
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re&kd to the folids or fluids, but to the diminu? 
iion or encreafe of excitement. 

I confefs this to be a new doctrine in medi- 
cine, and I believe as falfe or imaginary as new. 
It isbeyond all conception to conceive how a me- 
dicine can effect any change in the ftate of excite- 
ment, without operating on the folic! parts, the 
feat of excitement. 1 he opinion of medicines 
operating on the fluids, has been fatisfactorily re- 
futed by Doctor Cullen. And our author, with 
an inlatiate defire of novelty, has excluded both 
folids and fluids from his pathology of diforders. 
In what part of the body does he expect medi- 
cines to operate ? If they do not come into con- 
tact with fome part we can expect no fuccefs 
from their exhibition ; and if they do come in 
contact with any fentient part, an operation on 
the folids is the infallible conlequence. Medi- 
cines do not operate upon the living principle 
immediately, but mediately. 

To direct medicine tp the excitement only, 
appears like admin iftering medicines to Ipiritual 
beings who poifefs neither parts nor fpace, in 
conlequence of wh'ch the operation of medicines, 
"would be entirely incomprehenfible. 

Although we generally fuppofe debility to be 
the effect of cauies operating upon the vital prin- 
ciple, we commonly connect an idea of laxity in 
the fimple folids, and our medicines are directed 
ti'ith a view pf altering the contractility and tone 

of 
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p£ the fibres of the body. I would not be un- 
derftood to mean the fimple folids 'ftrictly Tq 
called, but every fibre, whether diflinguilhed 
by the name of fimple or living {"olid. 

The force of cohefion in the camp one nt par- 
ticles of a fibre, we fuppofe to be leflened in 
debility. This opinion our author confirms 
when he fays that the force with which muku- 
lar fibres refift ftretching, is their denfity. And 
as he affirms that the force with which a dead 
and living fibre reufts ftretching, is greatly dif- 
ferent, and as every encreai'e of debility is an 
approach to the ftate of death, therefore the 
idea that the force of cohefion, or denfity in the 
component particles of a fibre is leffened in de- 
bility, is rendered probable from his own concef- 
fions. 

There is a certain cohefion of every particle of 
the body on which the moft perfect health de- 
pends, and on which healthy excitement de- 
pends ; it therefore follows that the ftate of the 
folids is an object of no fmall conlequence in th* 
treatment of difprders. 

To exhibit medicines with an abftracl view of 
altering the excitement, is a fcheme too vifion- 
ary for a ferious mind. Medicines act on the 
living fyftem, not as matterfimply, not as excite- 
ment fimply, but on the two whole union we 
imperfectly comprehend. They act and re-act 
upon each other; they produce phenomena 

which 
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which the Uttnoft induftry and refearch have ne. 
ver been able fully to inveftigate andjdevelope. 

Paragraph LXV. The notion of health and 
difeafe being different Jtates, is dij proved by thp 
operation of the powers which produce them, dnd 
thofe that remove them being one and the fame. 

The powers which fupport life and remove. 
difeafe are the fame, as they agree in the com- 
mon notion of being matter, but in their ef- 
fects pn the difeafed and healthy ftate, they are 
entirely and fpccificslly different. Food and me- 
dicine have a very different operation on the 
animal ceconomy ; and although the author may 
fay their difference of operation confifts in de- 
gree only, there is this, however, to be observ- 
ed, that the former is overcome and aflimilated to 
the body, and the latter not. All farinaceous, 
faccharine and oily fubftances, are convertible by 
the powers of digeftion, into fuccum et fangui- 
nem ; but a perfon may eat opium, mercu- 
ry, and all the chemical medicines, and they wilj. 
never be converted into thofe juices which are 
fuited to repair the daily wafte of the body. 
Medicines ftimulate directly, and food indirectly. 
A fall meal, when in contact with the ftomach, 
will encreafe the velocity of the pulfe in a fnrali 
decree ; but food is not taken barely with an idea 
of Cumulating the mufcular fibres of the ftomach. 
Its ffeiulating and exciting the ftomach into con- 
tractions promotes its digeftion ; but it fupports 
life in a different manner. Withhold every nu- 
tritious 
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tritious fubftance, and exhibit a quantity of any 
ftimulant power equal to a full meal, and life will' 
be of fhort duration. 

The principal intention of food is to be con- 
verted into blood, and Stimulate the fanguiferous' 
fyftem. Medicines operate on the nervous fyf- 
tem. Add to this, I affert the phyfical condition 
of the body in health and d lie ale are entirely 
different. Are the freezing and boiling points 
of water the fame'? Does not health confift in a 
proper degree of energy of all the fun&iop.s? 
and does not difeafe confift in a perturbed, di- 
miniihed or encreafed energy of the func- 
tions? To render the abfurdity more palpable, 
— has he not defined pre-difpofition to be a mid-' 
die ftate between health and difeafe? Whereas 
if health and difeafe were the fame, there could 
be no middle ftate ; for the very idea of a middle 
ftate, fuppofes two extreme oppofite ftates. 

Paragraph LXXXIX. The fame debilitatwg- 
remedies that remove any one fthenic difeafe, re- 
move all of that clafs, and the fame ftimulant re- 
medies that remove arty one afihenic difeafe remove' 
dl the reft. 

To prove this affertion the author muft either 
exclude a number of difOrders that he has ar- 
ranged under the two different dalles, or deny 
fadts which every days experience inconteitibiy 
proves. The rickets ; the fcrophu-Ia, and many- 
other difeaies which he arranges in his afcbenio 

form 
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form, too often elude the force and power of the 
molt fovereign tonic and ftimulam remedies, 
while the intermittent fever, a dilorder of the 
fame clafs, gives way with great eal'e to the effi- 
cacy of bark and wine- ' 1 his fade is a full refu- 
tation of the ailertion. 

I believe that however greatly definable fim- 
plicity end uniformity may be in the cure of dif- 
orders, we often fail by giving %vay to reafon- 
ings of this kind. I acknowledge, however, that 
reasoning from analogy is the only fubftitute for 
actual experience. But I wife to caution the fa- 
culty againft an implicit belief and confidence in 
this fallible criterion of truth. The author, in 
his diviiion of diforders into two clafles, and his 
indications of cure in confequence of the divifion 
I fear is too general, and if indifcriminately fol- 
lowed would be productive of ferious and alarm- 
ing coniequences to the unhappy fufferers. 

There 'are a variety of circumflances to be 
tred in the cure of diforders. A phyfician 
ihould give a wider range to his contemplations 
than barely the ftate of excitement. The ftate 
of pei fpiration, the alvine difcharge, the quanti- 
ty of urine, all ought to arreft his attention. 
And although Doctor Brow ri may aflert that a 
rcfloration of healthy excitement would eltabliih 
the natural vigor of thefe functions, 1 am difpo- 
fed to believe, that a medicine pollt-iling a lefs 
'degree of Himulant operation, and at the feme 
tune exciting perfpit^on, would have a more 

lalutary 
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falutary operation in many cafes than a medicine 
not difpofed to increaie the cutaneous difcharge, 
and yet pofTeiiing a greater ftimularit power. 
The body was confidered as a whole, long before 
the publication of Doctor, Brown's theory ; but 
that whole confilts of feparate parts, all con- 
nected and combined together by a general prin- 
ciple. The different parts being differently or- 
ganised, and thofe diftincl organs having diftincl 
offices afligned, will no doubt modify the, opera r 
tion of medicines, notwithftanding their gene- 
ral operation on the excitability. It is ah unde- 
niable fad, that there are medicines which in- 
creafe perfpiration and the urinary difcharge^, 
whofe operation can in no manner be accounted 
for on the author's general principles. Would 
it not have been in more perfecl confidence with 
the author's theory, to have enjoined abftinence 
from all remedies in ithenic diathefis. For as 
all the powers in nature are of a ftimulant; ope- 
ration,' although you adminifter a medicine pof- 
felling 20 ° of Itimulant operation in a, diathefis 
of 6o° ; yet as it ftimulates fome, it mult ferve to 
keep up the diathefis longer. Phyficians have 
generally advifed abitemioufhefs in diet and plen- 
tiful dilution in inflammatory diforders on this 
principle. . In a fyftem which pretends to de- 
monltration and mathematical exaftnefs and cer- 
tainty, it would appear proper to ftate the 
length of time necefl'ary for a medicine to raife 
deficient, or diminilh increafed excitement to 
the point of health. This would have been the 
touchstone of the theory under difculhon. From. 
D the 
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the author's attention to exhibit a medicine d 
exactly as much lefs exciting power than 40", 2s 
the excitement is raifed above 40° it would ap- 
pear' that he is fearful of debility in the employ- 
ment of lefs exciting power ; this indirectly 
conveys an idea that the operation of medicines 
is inftantaneous — for if their operation was not 
fo, there would be no hazard in the aclminiftra- 
tion of a medicine poueifmg lefs ftimulant power 
than 20 , when the excitement is 60 °. Expe- 
rience however, proves that medicines are flow 
in their operation, and that in the morbid ftate a 
continual repetition of exciting power, is ne- 
cefTary to maintain the fyftem even in ftatu 
quo. Let the excitement be reduced to 20 in 
a difeafe of debility, it would then appear ac- 
cording to the principles of our author that by- 
adding to 40 (the ftimulant power neceflary to 
fupport health) 20 , that the excitement would 
be reftored to the healthy point. But if we con- 
center all the ftimulant and nutritious power of 
a full meal, and add half its quantity, the difeafe 
will maintain its obftinacy. The hurtful pow- 
ers which produce difeafe, exift without the bo- 
dy, they operate on the furface, and medicine on 
the ftomach ; they are invilible, untagible and 
efcape examination. Jt is not only neceflary to 
exhibit a quantity of ftimulus as large as is necef- 
ary to fupport health and take off deficient ex- 
citement ; but it is alfo neceflary to exhibit a 
pow,er whether ftimulant or fedative, fuflicient 
to counteract thofe hurtful powers — for the caufe 
is fuppof'ed ftillto operate during the exhibition 

of 



of medicines, in confequence of which, we have 
both caui'e and effe<t to combat. If the caui'e 
was removed, the power ot nature would be fuf- 
fccient to reftore the healthy {tate. Thefe ob- 
fervations apply to both the itates of encreaf'ed 
and deficient excitement. 

It may be necefiary to remind the author that 
he has aflerted, that every medicine operates ac 
a ftimularit. Although vencd'ection would not 
come within the definition of the word medicine, 
it is a means employed to reltore the healthy 
ftate, and one might in effect affirm it to be a po- 
fitive iedative power- It operates by an abitrac- 
tion of flimulant -power, without any Itimulant 
operation, except the mere iblution of continui- 
ty. Its effect in flhenic diathelis is greater than 
any odier evacuation, and proves that an ab- 
straction of all exciting power, agreeably to the 
true principles of this fy item, to be proper and 
advifeable. Although the It'nnulant operation 
of evacuants is more than compenfated by the 
difcharge, they are hardly admiffible on the 
found principle's of this theory- 
There is a clafs of medicines called refrige- 
rants, whofe operation in inflammatory diforders 
is to abate excels of action. Extreme action of 
jnufcular fibres or of the arterial fyiiem, always 
generates heat, and as refrigerants, even when 
exhibited in fo fmall a quantity as to produce no 
evacuation, appear to diminilh exceflive action ; 
they therefore have a noiirive iedative effect. 
* When 
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When diflblved in water they increafe the cold- 
iiefs of that element, and when adminiftercd in 
difeafe, their operation I fuppole nearly fimilar. 

When given in health they counteract the fti- 
snulant effect of food and the other non-naturals, 
and dirninifli the temperature of the fyftem be- 
low the healthy point, which is what all phyfi- 
cians have meant by fedative powers. The au* 
thor's idea of a fedative, is, fuch a power as 
would inftantaneoufly deftrOy the vital principle- 
How. far fome poifons might come within this 
defcription of a fedative power, every one may 
judge who has made any obfeYvations on their 
fudden deliterious confequences. Do they caufe 
diffolution in confequence of a pofitive fedative 
power ? Or do they induce indirect debility ? If 
the latter, their vifible operation does not mani* 
feft it : For as foon as any operation is perceiv- 
able, all the fymptoms mew diminution of ac- 
tion ; whereas, if a ftimulant operation interven- 
ed between their exhibition and indirect debility, 
fome fymptom fhouldmanifeft it. ■ If their ftimu- 
lant operation is ' fo fudden as to inftantly rai'fe 
the excitement within the range of indirecl de- 
bility, from what data can we infer a ftimulant 
operation; We have no knowledge of medi? 
cines but from their evident effects an the body. 
Moil gummy and reiinous fubftances have a fti- 
mulant effecT:, and by analogy we might infer, 
that poifons poffeffing a gummy or refindus part, 
would have a ftimulant operation. But can we 
prove that they do not contain other principles 

which 
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which not only counteract the ftimulant operation 
of the gummy and refinous parts, but poUelis a 
power lb {troiigly fedative'as to induce immedi- 
ate difiblution. Even chemical analyfis of ths 
component and elementary parts of a fubilanc'e 
would not be an infallible teft of their operation 
on the animal (economy Some of the parts are 
diflipated in the procefs of feparation, and often 
when the feparate elementary principles are ex- 
hibited fingly,' they mew different effects than 
when exhibited in combination. If our medi- 
cines were directed to the excitement only, We 
heed make no enquiries about the exercife of the 
different functions". The pulfe would be a certain 
index of the excitement, and all the bufinefs of 
a phyfician would be to encreafe or leflen it as 
occafion required. Coitivenefs, flrangurv, and 
deficient perfpiration, would no longer engage 
our attention. 

The vital principle is the bond which connects 
all the functions together; but they are fo inde- 
pendent of each other, that very often, while 
one is entirely vigorous and unimpaired, another 
is impeded in its exercife. If i's-alfo an eftablilh- 
ed truth, that in many diforders of debility, 
where colli venefs and many other functionary 
complaints exiit, that they are not to be remov- 
ed in any other manner than by the adminiftfa- 
tion of a medicine fuited to relieve 'that particu- 
lar fymptom. And although in its operation a 
cathartic may appear to increafe the debility, it 
is attended with the molt falutary effects, and is 
' - » - a 
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a n.ecefTaxy prelude to the fuccefsful administra- 
tion of fl-imuiants. Suppole an infarction of the 
lungs to happen in a ftate of evident debility, 
would a medicine of high or moderate ftimulant 
operation, unaccompanied with the power of 
promoting peri'piration or expectoration, remove 
the, infarction as certainly as a medicine of the 
fame ftimulant operation poffeffed of that povv. 
■er ? I fancy the experience of moft of the facili- 
ty will anfwer in the negative. And if it is true 
alio, that by the exhibition of refrigerants and 
other medicines in fthenic diathefis, the difeaie 
will give way fboner than to withdraw all neu- 
rifhment and medicine, it then indubitably fol- 
lows that theie medicines poflefs a pofitive feda- 
tive power- 
Paragraph XCV. In the cure of difeafes we 
tnuf} always ftimulaie or debilitate, never lay by, 
nr truft to the fufpofed powers of nature which 
have no real exijlence* 

That the human body contains within itfelf a 
principle of prefervation and renovation, is pro- 
ven from facts fo numerous and notorious that 
they cannot efcape the attention of any peribn 
of obiervation. This opinion has been coeval 
with the nrft rudiments of medicine — & the prin- 
ciple is coeval with the embryotic fcate of man. 
Its belief has been univerial, and although the 
univerfality of its belief is not an abfolute proof 
of its truth, yet the numerous facts which cor- 
roborate and ftrengthen it, make it a truth as 
undeniable as anv in the (Hence cf medicine. 
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This principle is diffufed throughout all na- 
ture. Even inanimate matter leems to pofiels a 
principle of this kind. The attraction of cohe- 
sion existing in all matter, appears to be the lam.e 
principle as the vis mcdicatr'ix in man. 

What is it but this principle that caufes the 
eyelid inftantaneoufly to cover the eye whenever 
the leaft danger approaches? What, except this 
principle, is it that caufes the appetite of hun- 
ger to return at thofe periods when the exigen- 
cies of the constitution require food and nourish- 
ment? We are not left to the flow dilatory de- 
cisions of reafon. In our appetites we are go- 
verned by initincT:, and inStincl: is nature. 1 he 
bufy avocations in which men are employed, 
would lead to a procrastination of the neceffaries 
of life, were they not impelled by the painful 
feelings of appetite. Is it not the efforts of na- 
ture that incarnates a 1'olution of continuity ? if 
our author anfwers food, I reply that a parti- 
cular organization of the digestive and aflirnila- 
ting organs, and a particular contexture of the 
veflels of the part, is the caula line qua non of 
this new growth of fleih. The efforts of nature 
often reiiore perfons to health, without the ex- 
hibition of any medicine, and Sometimes in fpite 
of medicine. It cannot be imputed to the opera- 
tion of food; for it is well known that difeafed peo- 
ple generally have a difreliShand difguSt to every 
Species of nourishment. Admitting that they ate 
what would Support health, in a healthy State, it 
.A not be equivalent to repair the wafte of 

excitement 
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excitement from difeafe. It may be anfwered that 
the exciting hurtful powers are removed. Pq11u t 
tions of the atmolphere, from the putrefaction of 
aninial and vegetable Jubilances rifino- in the va- 
porous form, are afligned very juftly as a power- 
ful caufe in the production of intermittent and 
remittent fevers ;-,and perfons recover very often 
from fevers imputable to this caufe without any 
medical aid, while others are daily attacked with 
the fame complaint. This fact vyill not juftify the 
inference, that the caufe is removed., To what 
Shall we ai'cribe this fact, except to that principle in 
the constitution of man, whereby when any noxi- 
ous powers are railed againil the body, the vis 
medicatrix is excited to obviate the lethal tenden- 
cy of thofe powers. The diurnal revolution of 
Fevers is a full confirmation of the exiftence of the 
vis medicatrix. We lhall not in this place difcuis 
the theory of fevers ; but if fuch a principle did 
not exiSt, would the cold, hot, and fweatiiig Sta- 
ges of fever, follow one another in regular mea- 
sured order? Would a final Solution take place 
without the administration of medicine ? A State 
Of debility or encrealed excitement on the prin- 
ciples of this theory, could never be recovered 
from. The fyftein, without medical aid would be 
condemned to perpetual and encreafing diS- 
order until relieved by dhTolution. 

The conStant tendency to decline after the bo- 
df arrives at its acme, th« numberleSs noxious 
agents that exift without, would expofe us to 
numerous infirmities, we would be conftantly 

in 
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in jeopardy of death, we would have continual 
need of the phyfician, and the lot of man would 
be miferable indeed. 

Why does the ftomach rejeft food when it is 
of a nature not calculated to nourim the body ? 
Naufea and vomiting are the firfl fymptoms of 
the operation of poifons. The fame principle is 
perceptible in the brutal and vegetable creations. 
Animals often recover from dileafes without any 
affiftance, and trees often decay in part without 
extinguifhing the principle of vegetable life : 
Whereas, if no inherent power exifted within 
to repel the hurtful agents, no reafon can be 
affigned why the decay does not Ipread to the 
trunk as well as the branches. Why does tke 
fenlitive plant ihrink from the touch ? 

The Doctrine of critical days fo long obferved 
and acknowledged by the faculty, is a confirma- 
tion of the exiftence of the vis medicatrix. 

In numerous fevers and pleurifies that I have 
feen, I have generally obferved a foiution take 
place on an odd day, and very often by a con- 
fiderable increafe and evacuation of perforation, 
urine and the alvine difcharge, which could not 
be imputed td the operation of medicines. Pa- 
tients, when every medicine had failed, when 
they have been configned by the phyfician ta 
the tyrant death, have fuddenly recovered ; an 
entire foiution of the fever, and every fymptom 
chara&eriftic of the diforder has difappearedj, 
E- without 
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•without-any remaining fymptom, except that o^ 
debility. If life was a forced matter, if the re- 
covery was to be imputed to the force of medi- 
cine, a more gradual diminution of the diforder 
. would appear mo3 natural. Facts fo notorious 
cannot be overcome by the violent ailevera- 
tions of Doctor Brown. The fame principle 
-feems to pervade the moral world. The af- 
fairs of ftates and kingdoms, as it were by an 
invincible neceflity, tend to a certain point, after 
arriving at which, by fome invifible caufe, take a 
contrary direction. The diforder of mania of- 
ten proceeds from bad to worfe, until it arrives 
at a certain point, from which patients recover 
without affiftance in a time much lefs than the 
time of its approach. 

I am aware that apparently ftrong objections 
may be' railed againft this principle. It might be 
alked why the efforts of nature were not more 
likely to remove a diforder in the beginning, 
when nature was ftrong and the diforder weak. 
I acknowledge it an unanfwerable objection. 
But how numerous and unaccountable are the 
phenomena of nature- 

The fame objection lie's againft the theory of 
the comets, either on the principle Of Sir Ilaac 
Newton, or the more modern one of electricity. 
A comet is certainly more itrongly attached by 
the attracting body when in its perihelion, than 
in its aphelion; and yet in the former it is re- 
jke'Ued, and in the latter attracted. When th t e 

influent 
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influence of the attracting body would appe,*r 
the leaft, then the principle is exerted. This- 
makes it more eminently an effort pf nature. 
The why and the wherefore are , often infer cita- 
ble : But the fact is what we are to enquire 
after. The ftahlian notion of two counteract- 
ing principles, diverting the vis medicatrix of its 
rationality is not fo chimerical an opinion. The 
deftroyiftg principle is the natural tendency of the 
body to decay, together with the external exciting 
hurtful powers ; and the vis -medicatrix, of Sthal 
diverted of its rationality, is no other than the 
vis medicatrix of Dr. Cullen. On what the vis 
medicatrix depends, nor yet all the modes pf its 
action, I mall net pretend to difcufs- I will ob-. 
ferve, however, that the reaction pf fevers, is 
undoubtedly tp be imputed to. the vis medicatrix, 
and as the -fpahnodic or cold ftage, feerns necef- 
fary to produce the reaction, I therefore imputp 
both the ftages of fever to the efforts of the vis 
medicatrix. Contraction is a natural function of 
mufcular fibre. It is by this mode of action, that 
nature operates to expel the morbid matter of 
contagious and ppifons ; and the object of the 
phyfician is only to moderate pr encreafe the 
contraction of mufcular fibre, as the exigencies 
of nature require- In the variola, why does it 
happen, that at a particular period after the ap- 
proach ov the fymptoms, the contagion is cart 
upon the furface f And .why is it, that the efforts 
of nature expel the virus of the venerea! difeafe 
without any affiitance ? 

The body is not entirely paflive under the 0- 

pemw 
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peration of hurtful powers. Were it {o f we 
\vould fall an eafy prey to their operation. Doc- 
tor Cqllen, in his theory of the gout, obferves 
that a balance feems to exift between the exter- 
nal and internal parts. The refiftance of xnuf- 
cular fibres on the furface to the expanfive pow- 
ier of the heart, depends on their inherent pow- 
er of contraction, affiHed by the preffure of the 
atmosphere. 

Sir Clifton Wintringham has obferved, that 
the proportional denfity of the arteries to the 
veins, encreafes with the advance of age ; and 
it may be noted that in the death of old age, that 
the denfity and refiftance of the arteries to the 
expanfive power pf the heart, is fuch as to over- 
come the latter. Although in ordinary health 
thefe two oppofite powers are exactly balanced, 
nature has fo framed the human body, that 
whenever the common refiftance to the expan- 
five power of the heart is increafed, it indi- 
rectly excites a more than proportional energy of 
the heart and large arteries to overcome the re» 
fiftance. 

Where this extraordinary energy of the 
heart exifts, n'hether it refides inherent in the 
inufcular fibres of the heart, whether there is 
a continual refcrvoir of influence from which the 
heart is fupplied, we will not affirm ; but we 
pbferve that the vigor of mufcular contraction is 
in proportion to its contiguity or remotenefs 
from the heart, the central point of action of the 

fanguiferou£ 
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iynguiferous fyftem. This is evident from the 
languor of circulation in the extreme veflefs. 
The author of man may have for his preltxva- 
tjjon, beftowed on the mufcular fibres of the 
heart and large arteries, a more vigorous con- 
tracnlity, or have made them dependent on an 
unceafing influence from the brain, the centre 
qf the nervous fyftem, thereby to counteract the 
hurtful agents that furround the human race. 
We may obferve the connexions and dependen- 
cies of the animal ccconpmy, but perfectly to 
unravel all its' myitefies, ought not perhaps to 
be expected. 

The human body differs from all machines e- 
ver invented by man. It contains withili itfelf 
what has been an objeft of curious inquiry and 
diligent refearch by the moft learned of every 
age and nation, " a perpetual motion." It is 
actuated by a vital principle, and the phenome- 
na that it prefents to the curious oblerver, can- 
not be compared to the movements of any inani- 
mate automaton. But Inch a hoft of facts con- 
fpire to fupport the existence of the v?s natura, 
that a man muft dole his eyes upon the volume 
of nature ; he muft be deal to the fuggeftions of 
reafon and experience to deny its truth. We 
do not contend that the vis medicatrix acls un'i- 
jformly, nor yet always fuccetkf ully. This would 
be to make man immortal. *But in perfect con- 
formity and confiftency with every animate and 
inanimate exiftence, man contains within hirh- 
£elf the feeds of death and life. 

Paragraph 
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Paragraph XCVII. The fedative power of 
fold, is as ferviceable in the meajles as in the 
fmall-pox- 

The good effects of cold in the fmall-pox we 
, pre/fume depends upon a peculiar operation on 
the ikin. In the commencement of the eruptive 
fever, the application of heat is dangerous, on 
account of its debilitating the furface and thereby 
giving occafion to a large eruption on which the 
danger of both meailes and fmall-pox may chief- 
ly depend. The operation of cold appears to 
be partial. 

The effect of .vigorous contractions and efforts 
of the mufcular fibres is to generate heat, and 
therefore cold as a refrigerant, counteracts the 
hurtful and debilitating effects of heat ; but in 
no manner does cold appear todiminifh the ener- 
gy of excitement, for if it debilitated the furface 
we would expect a large eruption. The effects 
of cold in different conditions of the body may 
be different. Cold and heat alternately f ucceed- 
ing each other, in molt cafes increafe the vigor 
of the healthy ftate : can we therefore expect, 
that if cold increafes the excitement when di- 
miniitied, that it will diminish it when increafed- 
-If fo, it muft be from an entire different opera- 
tion in the one cafe from that of the other. 
Cold in our climate, when not too long continu- 
ed, inftead of debilitating, always invigorates. 
A fedative operation and an increafe of vigor, 
are incompatible. The good effect of cold then 
in the variola and meafles, is from refrigeration^ 
positive fedative operation* Jri 
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In a fucceeding paragraph, bur author im- 
putes the good effects of cold in the fmall-pox ? 
to its relaxing the fyftem, but no phenomena of 
the operation of cold juftify the opinion, except 
that in extreme degree, it occafions gangrene. 
That it occafions conftriction of the fkiri, in 
fome meafure fimilar to inanimate matter, is pro- 
ven from the fhrinking of the external parts, 
and the palenefs or lividnefs that accompanies its 
application.- I can by no means admit that cold 
relaxes the pores to give an eafy free egrefs to- 
the variolus matter, and thereby lighten the 
difeafe. It appears more probable that it con- 
ftricts the furface and prevents the lodgment of 
the variolus particles under the fkin. For 
where the rellftance to the influx of the blood 
into the cutaneous veflels is taken off, the blood 
is urged forward with great impetuofity and a 
crowded eruption appears. 

The conftri<5tion or refrigeration that cold 
produces on the furface, detains the variolus 
matter within the veffels until by their repeated 
action it is rendered inert. It is very improba- 
ble that cold or heat would fo effectually relax 
the pores of the fkin as to evacuate every parti- 
cle of the variolus infection-' Who would think 
of evacuating the venereal virus by an increafe of 
the urinary or perfpiratory difcharge ? In what 
manner mercury a&s to deftroy the pernicious 
effects of the virus, whether as an antidote, whe- 
ther by entering into combination with the virus 
and converting it into a tertium quid, or by ftim- 

ulating 
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ulatmg-the yefTels to fubdue its .nature, remain* 
yet a iubieft of conjecture. But it appears plain 
from reasoning, that if contagious matter is gen- 
erally diffufed in the nidi's of blood, or only con- 
fined to the ferofity, that as an evacuation caii 
neither discharge the whole ni'afs of blood with 
fafety to life, nor yet the whole of the ferofity, 
the fuppolition of the contagion being evacuated 
through any or all of the emunctories is frivolous. 
That cold therefore operates by giving vent to 
iratipn, and consequently the Variolus in- 
fection in the fmall-pox appears equally frivolous. 
Tjhpt cold is equally Serviceable in the mealies as 
their:. a; I pox, I mall no further animadvert than 
barely to oblerve, that if the catarrhal fymptoms 
in the mealies originate from the diathefis — it 
id appear rational to conclude that the re- 
moval of the diathefis would be followed with 
thi removal of the catarrhal fymptoms. I will 
tv.lc occafion to obferve, that the alexapharmic 
mhdt of cure adopted by Doctor Sydenham, in 
thp meafles was exploded long before the pub-.' 
lication of Doctor Brown's theory. 

Paragraph CXII. The fthnulus of heat, in a 
mbder'ate degree t produces its effccT: in due propor- 
tion, in a degree t , the excefs of its acTidn 
is f'uch as to produce' more or lefs of jlhenic diA- 



tiefis. 



I cannot fuppofe a degree of heat above mode-' 
rate, can have excels of action. The author 
doz.* not inform us in what manner he graduates' 

temperature* ;• 
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temperature ; but if we meafure heat and cold 
by the fame fcale with which he meafuresdifeaie, 
I could not believe that a few decrees of excite- 
lhaent above the point of health, would be follow- 
ed with great excefs of acfion. The natural 
temperature of the body is 98 degrees of Faren- 
heit's fcale, and the temperature Of the air and 
other bodies that furrcund us are 62 of the fame 
fcale.* 

Doflor Cullen thinks every degree of temper- 
ature below 6i° has the effect of diminifhing the 
temperature of the b(>dy,andisconfequeritly hurt* 
ful — any fubftance on the contrary, panelling a 
temperature above 6i° will raiie the tempera- 
ture ; from this point of temperature then we 
are to trace its effects on the body. The conftant 
and continued effects of heat or cold on the body 
we know very little about, for neither heat or 
cold are fo conftant in our climate, as to produce 
effects uncombined with other caufes. I would 
obferve however, that the conftant application of 
heat to fucli a degree as to occalion an increafe 
of perfpiration above the imperceptible vapor 
that conflantly iflues from the body, has a relax- 
ing effect. This opinion is rendered probable 
from the leannefs and emaciation that n-Olt peo- 
ple are fuHjeclt to in warm weather. There is as 
Docfor Cullen obferves, a certain degree of heat 
neceffary to fupport the vital principle, and we 
will eifabliih that temperature to be eompofed of 
the generating power of heat within the body, 
F and 

Ctdkn'sfirfi lines } page 88» 
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2nd -62° the temperature of the bodies which 
furround us keeping the temperature of the body 
at 08 . We will admit for a moment, that heat 
augments the temperatureof thedody. We how- 
ever deny, that it increafes the tone and elafticity 
of mufcular fibre — every appearance of the ope- 
ration of hear, manifefts a diametrically oppofite 
effect.' The .effect of heat on the body by no 
means correfponds with the idea of increafed ex- 
citement or phlogiftic diathefis. An increafed 
velocity of the pulie, an increafe of perfpiration, 
and a laifitude and wearinefs which accompany 
the application of heat, do not evidence an in- 
creafe of excitement. In the exhibition of 
ftimulant medicines, the momentum of the pulfe 
is increafed, vigor and activity in all the limbs 
and motions phenomena which we generally 
impute to- an increafe of excitement. Appear- 
ances ib repugnant to each other cannot be im- 
puted" to identity of caufe. By what law of the 
animal' csconomy it happens that ftimulus applied 
to the furface and ftomach produce fuch oppofite 
effects is very difficult to explain. If heat gene- 
rated fthenic diathefis, why has not its ufe been 
enjoined to fuch a degree as to reftore health in 
afihenic difeafe- Few phyficians would be fo 
loft and bewildered in theory as to advife heat in 
difordcrs of direct debility. In putrid fevers 
from indirect debility a gradual diminution of 
heat agreeably to the modus curandi of our au- 
thor, would be moft advifable ; but if we may 
depend on the teitimony of others, walhing the 
Body with cold water is not only innocent but fa- 

hrtarys 
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lutary. We are acquainted with no diforders 
which may be laid to be the genuine and fole ef- 
fect of heat, except burns and fcalds, which are 
•the effect of the topical application of heat- 
They do not arife from a degree of heat barely 
above moderate, but from l'uch a degree of heat 
as never occurs in any ftate of the atmoiphere ; 
fo that arguments drawn from their effect.' on the 
fyffem cannot be applied to diforders arifing from 
the heat of the air. , Neither does it appear to 
irte, that the operation of culinary heat is fimilar 
to the heat of the atmoiphere. We fhall not 
enter into the dfrpute respecting the nature of 
fire, whether it be elementary or the effect of 
frictions. We do not conceive that the determ- 
ination of this point would reflect any light upon 
tjie effects of heat on the human body. ; But we 
will obferve, that heat (imply considered, does 
not prove hurtful, fo much on account of its al- 
tering the temperature, as in generating putre- . 
faction in vegetable and animal fubftances, and 
thereby polluting and defcompofing the an%* •-> 

From a circumftance related in the medical 
Commentaries of Edinburgh, of Doctor Monro, 
confining a number of perfons in a Bagnio, with- 
out iuffering any great inconvenience until he 
raifed the temperature to 210 9 of Farenheit's 
fcale, it would appear that the operation of culi- 
nary fire is not fo pernicious to health as the 
operation of an intenfe heat of the atmofphere. 
The Siroc winds which blow every year in Sici- 

*} T Ue Culled 's firft lines, page 1 86. 
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Jy, are known to extinguiih life inftantly, & many 
hot days in the city of I hiWlelphia, are laid to have 
the fame effect when the heat of the atmofphere 
has not raifed Farenheit's thermometer over 96 
or io o° — To what can this difference be imput. 
eel except to the circumltance above mentioned. 
The eiTects of temperature on the human body 
are not accurately afcertained ; — even Doctor 
Cuilen's observations appear tome notfufficiently 
eftabliihed. He defines the abfolute power of 
cold, that decree which diminimes temperature, 
& every degree under 62, he considers as abfolute 
with refpect to the human body. I am difpofed 
to believe however, that a degree under 62 
would not if cpnftantly applied, be attended with 
a conftant diminution of temperature. Admit it 
to be a hurtful agent, the vis medicatrix would 
obviate its pernicious tendency, and the body 
would foon be accuftomed to bear it. The ef- 
fects of heat are when temporary confined to the 
fKin, and do not alter the common temperature 
of the body. That heat unaccompanied with a. 
ny other noxious agent is not very pernicious, is 
proven from perfons fuftaining a great culinary 
heat without any manifeft inconvenience, while 
the burning of charcoal is often known to have 
the moil deleterious effects. The intenfe heat 
of forges, and other mechanical employments do 
not produce diforders that are commonly the ef- 
fect, of the heat of fummer. Firii, becaufe it it not 
fo conftantly applied to the body. Second, be- 
came it is unaccompanied with marjh eflluvia or 
:my alteration in the atmofphere, except a dimi- 

flotifca 
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i cf its denfity. Burning of powder, and 
other combuftibles, are often uied to purify the 
air. Any confiderable diminution of the denfity 
of the air would undoubtedly be hurtful to the 
human body, as a certain denfity of it was in- 
tended by nature to aifift the mufcular fibres of 
the Ikin and fuperfkial veflels to counteract the 
powerful force of the heart in the circulation of 
the blood. But a fmall rarefaction of the air is 
not attended with the hurtful confequences to 
health that a lefs rarefaction would be when ac- 
companied with an alteration in the component 
parts of the air. In what refpec"r. the particles 
of light that emanate from the lun differ from 
the particles emited by a candle or culinary lire, 
I will not attempt to explain — but that they have 
different effects on the lyftem is to me a matter 
of firm belief. 

Paragraph CXV. Heat in extreme excefs 
confiantly debilitates. Its ef/bcl is fomavhat great- 
er upon the [kin than in the interior farts, in which 
there is little change of temperature. Hence arife 
fvu eating, as in the torrid zone, 6 c 

That great heat fhould diminifh tone very lit- 
tle except in the fkin, while a degree above mo- 
derate fhould increafe the tone and denfity of 
the mufcular fibres, every where appears to me a 
little aftonifliing. Whatever effect heat has up- 
on the mufcular fibres generally, muft be in con- 
icquence of a fympsthy exifting in all part? of 
the body. And although I do not believe that 
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a change in the temperature of the fkin is f<s 
readily communicated to the internal parts, as a 
change in the condition of the ftomach is com- 
municated to the fkin,' or other parts ; yet I would 
■fuppofe that if a {'mall change in the temperature of 
the fkin would be communicated to the diftSnt parts 
a, greater change would be more fpeedily and effec- 
tually, communicated. "The author in account of 
temperature, feems to be ibmething dnconfiftent. 
For in a fucceeding paragraph he lays, the fame 
agent (meaning heat in extreme excefs) in the vi- 
olent meaP.es , in the- confluent fmall-pox, in fevers, 
and in every aflhenic difeafe, in which the perfpira- 
tion is deficient, though it expands the vejfcls incr safes 
deficiency of perfpiration. 

Mow the fame power produces two oppofite 
effects, the author has attempted no explanation. 
If, however, health and difeafe are the fame 
flates, the effect of beat in health and difeafe 
would be the fame.' 'But as two oppofite effects 
are induced by the fame degree of heat, we muft 
infer that health and difeafe are not the fame. 
Heat and cold are relative terms, and it would 
be well if we could fix upon a middle falutary 
point of temperature, from which to reckon both 
the morbid and falutary effects of heat and cold. 
It is a talk befet with many difficulties. Our 
author's attempt is very indifferently executed, 
and although my observations on temperature 
may not appear very methodical, I hope tney 
contain fome ufeful truths. Doctor Brown has 
certainly mifreprefented the effects of tempera- 
ture on the human body. The degree of heat 
sb.pve moderate, I eannot fuppofe to generate 
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fthenic diathefxs. The known heakhinefs of the 
inhabitants of northern climates, and efpecially 
in the coldeft weather,, does not correfpond with 
his imputed effects of cold. 

Paragraph CXX. As cold is naturally debili- 
tating, and all debilitating -powers diminifh excite- 
ment, it is therefore never of fervice but in /the- 
me difeafes* . 

The temperature of heat and cold, as long as 
it keeps within the range of agreeable fenfations, 
is no doubt falutary. But when it exceeds that , 
range confiderably, and is conftantly applied, it 
then becomes hurtful. As the fenfation of cold , 
or heat however, is greatly divernned, owing to 
the fenfation immediately preceding, it is difficult 
to eftablilh what degree of temperature is agree- 
able. We are the creatures of habit, both in 
our moral and fenfual feelings, and a degree of 
temperature that is agreeable to day, may to-- 
morrow become difagreeable. The extremes of 
heat and cold produce pretty nearly the fame 
effects on the human body. But if we fix upon 
a middle point between two extreme oppofite 
points, I doubt whether a diminution of tempe- 
rature, by which we mean cold, would be \o ( 
hurtful as an increafe of temperature. The* 
intermediate degrees of temperature in their ef- 
fects, do not approximate fo nigh one another 
as the two extremes. Arguments drawn from 
the effecls of cold on vegetable life and the ele- 
ments, very illy apply to the living fyftem : FflH 
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as the human body contains a power of genera, 
ting heat within itfelf, a degree of cold that 
would ext'mguifh vegetable life and deftroy the 
form and confidence of the elements, would, by 
proper fuccelhons and alternation with culinary 
heat, be falutary. 

Experiments have difcovered that fome kinds 
of air that are the mofc powerful in extinguilk- 
ing the vital principle in animals, increafe and 
cherifh the growth and perfection of plants — 
The dtfTerent organization of animal and veget- 
able life, modifies the operation of temperature. 
Cold has a different operation on the brute crea- 
tion from what it has on the human fpecies. A- 
nimals enjoy better health in the fummer, are 
more fat and plump, while the human race ema- 
ciate, and are more difeafed than in winter. 
Whether this may be imputed to the alternation 
of cold with heat, or to a weaker power in ge- 
nerating heat in other animals than in man, I 
will not pretend to determine. The facl that 
fome vegetables live all winter, proves that the 
noxious or falutary power of cold depends on or- 
ganization as well as habit. A facl that proves 
cold lefs prejudicial to health is, that nature in 
the formation of man, did net limit the vital 
principle in generating heat. Whenever the 
vital principle is ftrong, a great quantity of heat 
will be generated, and even when it is apparent- 
ly weak, a niFus -will be exerted to reitore the 
health of the fyfletn. The confutation of man 
?f,'.iit>eing thus formed, it was necefruy that feme 

external 



external -gent mould exift whenever redundan- 
cies of heat were accumulated to refrigerate the 
bod/ and reduce it to the healthy ftandard of 
temperature. In atmdfphefltal air, wefmdaii 
agent every way ftiited to produce this effect : 
and I agree fo far with Doctor Brown as to be- 
lieve in the utility of cold in ftheriic dia thefts, 
but I do not agree to its being lo dangerous irt 
diforders of direct debility. Doctor Cullen ob- 
serves, that cold manifestly poflefles a tonic 
and aftringent power in its operation on the* 
body, Ke alfo ebierves that every change of 
temperature from higher to lower, proves mere 
or lefs ftirirolaut, except it is fo intenfe as to 
extinguish the vital principle in the parti 
The firft effect of the application of cold, he ob- 
ferves, proves boch aftringent and ftimulant. 
Thefe obiervations are founded in truth. Even in. 
cafes of direct debility the application of eold when 
not long continued, is.fhlutary. Convalefccnts 
recovering from fevers of every kind fcarce ever 
return to their former vigor, until they have ex- 
perienced the ftimulant and tonic effects of cold. 
Cold bathing has been recommended in inter- 
mittent fevers and the debilitated ftaie of 
patients recovering from every dilbfder. And 
although it may be well to be governed iri 
adviiing this mean by the caufes which produced 
the diforder, and the fpecies of debility that ex- 
ifts ; yet the hurtful effects of cold I am not very 
apprehenlive of, except a degree of cold bejow 
62 ° and that degree conftantly applied, or fome 
obltruc;'-;ris exift in fome of the vifcera. 

G I;, 
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In fhort the fedative effects of cold fo much? 
feared by Doctor- Brown^ and fpoken of by 
Doctor Cullen, as taking place from every de- 
gree of abiolute cold, appears to me to exift in- 
idea rather than in fact : For except cold extin- 
guishes the vital principle, induces a palfy or gan- 
grene, all the other effects evidence a ftimulant 
operation. 

Doctor Cullenj in- his account: of the fedative 
and ilimulant power of cold, delivers what ap- 
pears to me an inconfiflency : — For he fays, 
ihe fedative power cf cold takes place from eve- 
ry degree- of abiolute cold ; and yet, in a fuc- 
ceeding aphoriim,, he fays, every application of 
Temperature which gives a fenfatkm of cold, 
whether from the abiolute and relative powers 
of cold, is in- its firfl effect both aftringent and 
Simulant. I entirely coincide with Doctor Cul- 
ien, that the firft effect of cold is to ftimulate in 
every condition of the fyftem, except in fthenic 
diathefis, and then if conitamly applied, it ma- 
ziifeflly refrigerates and lowers the temperature. 
Its refrigeration even then depends on its con- 
stant application ; for if it was alternated with 
culinary heat, in the fmall-pox, it would only 
ierve to encreafe the diathefis. In addition and 
confirmation of what I have faid reflecting the 
difference between culinary heat and the heat of 
die fan, it is my opinion, the reafbn why a cold- 
er temperature agrees better with the conftitu- 
tio-ri than a hotter is, that with the former the 
denfity of the air is intimately connected, and with 
the "latter its rarefactic%* It 
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1 It appears to me that a perfon expofed twelve 
'hours to a confiderable degrec^f cold, and then. 
.expofed to twelve hours heater a Summer's day, 
would feel more debilitated than to have experi- 
enced a degree of culinary heat equal to the 
heat of the fun. 

I am fenfible of the want of connection in this 
view and account of the effects of temperature. 
It is a fubject attended with great difficulties m 
its difcuffion. 

Paragraph CXXXIV,. It is not an excsfs m 
the quantity of blood that upholds hemorrhages, but 
laxity and atony from its deficiency, 

It appears a matter attended with great diffi- 
culty to eftablifh.the pathology >of haemorrhages 
on any generaj fimple principle. They occur 
iii fuch different conditions of the fyilem, that I 
fcave no doubt in lome inftances they may be ow- 
ing to debility, and in others phlogiftic diathefis. 
Although Doctor Cullen arranges this order a- 
mong his pyrexial clafs, we cannot infer merely 
from his arrangement, that they are the fole 
and confhnt offspring of inflammatory diathehs. 
They refemble the other orders of this clafs hj 
being attended with an original fever. Ke fun- 
pofes the fpaim and fever formed prior to tfljs 
appearance ,of the difcharge. Although it ap- 
pears from his explanation of the fubject, thaj 
the vix medicatrix is inftrumental In their pro- 
jfo&HJP/ I have fpine doubts about the 0rigina!i- 



ty of the fever, : — For in the feme order ! 
arranged pthifis rtfcionalis" the fever of Whiclj< 
be denominates ijPjptomatic. The foundation 
of" this diitinction is not id obvious. Let the fe- 
ver be primary or fyniptomatic, a partial debility 
or unequal excitement feems netefiary to pre- 
cede their appearance. The effects of food and 
rhe other non-naturals on the animal cecoribrny 
often elude investigation. Jt is poffible tliat the 
Iion-haturals may have tome agency in producing 
a partial debility, but if fo, it is in inch an inii- 
sl'.ous manner as to efcape medical fagacity. The 
parts fubject to haemorrhages bv not being cover- 
ed with the fame trricjenefs of ikin as other parts 
of the fyftem, might naturally be offered as a- 
reaibn for their fo frequent occurrence in thofe 
parts. They are more liable to be effected With 
the yiciflitudes of the air. " But we would pre- 
fume a priori, that the coats of the veffels of (hole 
j'aT-rs would have been formed more denfe, to 
refill an'irfhix of blood ihfficient to produce a 
rupture. Experience, however eftablimes that 
they are more fubject to hemorrhages than other 
and we may'jultlv impute their frequent 
appearance to this canfe- Hemorrhages very 
feldorn, if ever, occur in infancy or advanced age- 
They generally happen at the period of com- 
mencing manly vigor, when kro;e quantities of • 
food are taken in, and the digeftive organs are 
vigorous. They m?y ppiribly occur in iubjecU 
labouring under debility, but it is myietttea, 
rooted opinion, that \t is a rare occurrence 
Whyck they hot bappeh in' debilitated flates 01 
"*■■-. Ai r 
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fevers,' dropfy, anc ' °* Pr borders of dcnilitv? 
r i hey ionietinies happen in the flrft ftage of a fe : 
ver, and I have generally remarked that their 
occurrence at thofe times was falutary ; where- 
as, if they were the offspring of debility, they 
would have been morbid. Although dH charges 
of blood do frequently happen in different parte 
of fcorbutic patients, I have never known of an 
hcemoptyiis occurring in that disorder. Why 
do they not happen in patients recovering from, 
fevers, when a greater app-rent debility exifts 
than when the fever rages with the greateft vio- 
lence ? I impute it to the ftrong inflammatory 
exertions of the animal oeconomy . Let the o- 
pinion of the faculty be what it may, I am con- 
fident that in every paroxyfm of a fever, the 
{late of the fyftem relembles inflammatory dia- 
ihefis. What adds ' cpntiderable weight to the 
opinion that -haemorrhages depend on a fthenic 
{kite of the fyftem, is that they are apt to pro- 
duce a plethora of the fyftem- I have ieen 
ybung girfe labouring under an hcetnoptyfis, ex- 
hibit iymptoms of the higheft health, a florid, 
full countenance, and every mark of redundan- 
cv of blood. In confequence of this plethoric 
ft ate of the fyftem, a periodic dif'charge would 
every now and then happen. This plethoric 
ftate of the fyftem Doctor Cullen accounts tcr 
very mgenioufly; by fuppefirvg that the exha- 
! mts, fecretbry, and excretory organs, in con-; 
fequence of a diminimed quantity of the majs ot 
blood, are not filled with their proper fog. 
1 Is coUatffej become rigid, and relnt ^ 

very 
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very copious entrance of fluids, whereby they 
are detained in the fyftem and a plethora follows, 
and consequently a difcharge becomes naturaj 
,and habitual. They occur in feafons of the 
year moft apt to generate an abundance .of blood. 
As far as I have been able to learn, they more 
generally occur in the fpring fealbn than any 
other period; and fr,om this circumftance we 
may infer, that the tonic power of cold, in- 
creafing the tone of the mufcular fibres has, 
by invigorating the digeftive organs, accumula. 
ted a copious quantity of blood in the fyftem. 

The warmth of the fpring, by deftroying in 
fbme meafure the elafticity and denfity of the air, 
aiid that by impairing the tone of the folids and 
veffels of the part, gives occafion to their ap- 
pearance. Perhaps (as Doclor Brown fays) 
the tone of the veffels of the fkin is increafed du r 
rmg the winter more than any other part, they 
may retain their vigor and tone in the fpring 
longer than any other part ; and as there hap? 
pens to be an accumulation of blood in the fyftem, 
and as the veffels of the {kin refi£ its influx into 
them, it muft be determined into veflels poflefT- 
ing lei's reiiftance. Women who from Hidden 
coids are troubled with a fuppreffion of the 
menfes, often have a vicarious difcharo-e oi 
blood from the lungs ; and as the catameniaj 
difcharge when fuppreffed, is a redundant quan? 
tity of blood detained in the fyftem, a plethoric 
(fate muft naturally be i'uppofed to exift : and 
/this affords a ftrong argument againft debility as 
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the cattfe of haemorrhages. I will not anfwer 
for the pathology of Doctor Cullen, but I deny 
the truth of Doctor Brown's. 

What agency the vis medicatrix has in their 
production, I will not determine ; but if it has 
any agency, it is lefs confpicucus than in fevers, 
and elpecially as Doctor Cullen has pointed cut 
no remote caufes to induce debility or encreafed 
tone, the exciting caufes of the operation of the 
vis medicatrix. It is a fettled opinion of mihef;- 
that the exertions of the vis medicatrix ere al- 
ways determined from the centre to the furface, 
and alnioft always in increasing fome evacuation. 
We have, however, heretofore admitted that 
the cold ftage of fevers was a part of the opera- 
tion of the vis medicatrix- We meant it only 
as a neceilary mean to excite the action of the 
heart and arteries, to reftore the debility exifiv 
ing on the furface. And we will not fay that a' 
fpafrn in haemorrhages may be formed on the 
lurface, on purpofe to excite the action of the 
heart and arteries to throw off by the excreto- 
ries the redundant blood accumulated in the fvf- 
tern. The failure of the vis medicatrix iv.uii be 
imputed to the obftinacy of the fpafm determin- 
ing the blood to the lungs, or fome part poflefT-- 
ing lefs refitting energy. The difciples of Doc^ 
tor Brown muft not expect the vis medicatrix to 
be always fuccefsful in its efforts. If it is fuccefi- 
ful in a majority of cafes only, it is fufficient t<y 
eflablifh the principle. One cafe of hoemoptyf:^ 
occurs tome,, which cannot be imputed to ther 

agency-' 
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a?°ncy of the vis medicatrix. Peffons "in appjjfij 
rent health have been faid, upon afceiiding t&jf 
Peek of Teneriffe, to be fuddenly attacked with 
an htemoptyfis. Can the rarefaction of the air 
on that xtherial mountain occafion fuch a fudden 
fofs of tone and vigor as to excite the vis medictu 
trix into action ? 

The ftimulant plan of cure in haemorrhages, I 
entirely difapprove. They encreale the morbid 
activity of the veflels ; increafe the local inflam- 
mation which always exifts in haemoptyfis, what- 
ever be the Itateof the general iyltem. When- 
ever a discharge has become lo abundant as preat- 
ly to weaken the body, we are ncceifitated to' 
have recourje to dimulants and tonics. An-d 
when, from the long continuance of the dis- 
charge, the puli'e becomes (mail and nature be- 
gins to flag, the neceiftty of their admininration" 
is obvious. But in the beginning they are ex- 
ceedingly detrimental. 

Practitioners have been deceived with refpe£t 
to die utility of ftimulants in haemorrhages.- 
When the patient has tjeeome weak and emacia- 
ted, ftimuiants have feemed to. reftore vip-or, 
and an abatement of the fymptor^s have follow- 
ed. But it is only to return with more vigor. 
I confider it as a deceiving appearance both to 
the phyildan and patient. It cberifhes hope, the 
lalt comfort of the wretched, only to deprd's 
them the more. This idea is fubftantiated by 
the evidence of Dgcl jx ^ • : himfel& Ke re- 
r lates 
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late 3 2 cafe of aperfon under the cure df cue b? 
his . pupils, labouring under a pthifis, who by a 
voyage to Lilbon and the administration of ftim- 
ulants, received a cure. But two years after- 
wards death overcome the {kill of the phyfician- 
The fame may be laid of the ftimulant practice 
in pthifis pulmonalis. I have uniformly feen 
that practice not only fail, but often attended 
with an aggravation of every fymptom. It in- 
creafes the ftrifture of the breaft, aggravates 
inftead of checking the violence of the fever. I 
have always made it a rule in the exhibition of 
the cortex, if it did not entirely flop the fever 
after giving it a fufficient length of time, and in 
fufficient quantity, to lay it by altogether; and 
I always conclude, that when it does not have 
a falura'ry effect, fome morbid condition eXJfts in 
the whole fyftem, or in fome part of it except 
debility. As the nervous influence feems to 
pafs from the brain to the extreme parts, per- 
haps a folution of continuity may interrupt its 
progrefs, raife a commotion in the part, and 
thereby impair or change the operation of ftimu- 
lants. I hazard this conjecture, however frivo- 
lous it may appear to the difciples of Doctor 
Brown. 

One chief circumftance affecting the operation 
of medicine in hoemoptyfis, is the inspiration of 
?ur into the lungs. The other difcharges of 
blood are eafily cured ; but all the art of man 
has never been able to find an infallible remedy 
in hcemoptyfis and pthifis pulmonalis. The dif- 
Ji covery 
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covery of fpecifics, I believe is a chimerical ex- 
pectation. For 1 the condition of the body is fo 
different in the fame difcrder, that a remedy 
applicable at one would not be equally fo at an- 
other period. Man teems born to deception; 
they are dupes to appearances, and in no initance 
has it been more conlpicuous than in the work 
under difcufTion. 

Paragraph CLXXX. If at' any time the pulfe 
becomes full and bard without a proportional relief 
ofthe/ympfoms, it is a badfign, and happens he~ 
caufe the flimulant plan has been pufhed beyond thd 
rule, and is a cafe of indirecl debility fupcr added 
to the direcJ. 

What ftirmilanrs are we poflelTed of that will' 
raife an afthenic diTeafe inftantly to the point of 
indirect debility? Will not the excitement in 
palling from one to the other, pafs through the 
point of health ? Is it not an abfurdity to fay 
that indirecl: debility exifls during the exigence 
of" a hard full pulfe? I have ieldom, if ever ob- 
ferved fuch an appearance, and were it to hap. 
pen, it is much eafter to leffen the pulfe than to 
raife it. This is one of the new opinions of this 
misleading theory. Our author often ftumbles 
Upon the dark mountains of error. 

Paragraph CLXXXIX. Wine, aromatic s and 
volatile alkali, and above all the reft, the various 
forms of opium, di '(lodge from its feat all fuch 
hurtful matter, -without either vomiting or purging, 
ml without difficulty, and in afaorttlme* 
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The adniiniftration of emetics and cathartics 
in collections of crudities in the ftomach and in- 
.teftines, is a practice functioned by the experi- 
ence and authority of ages. I am confident that 
wine and aromatics, and efpeciaily opium, rnftead 
of difcharging crudities in general, ferve to ag- 
gravate and procr aftinate the difeafe. ' We may 
aptly here apply an ohfervation of Doctor Cul- 
len in fpeaking of the effect of cathartics in dif- 
charging -hydropic waters, that if they do not 
Suddenly have that effect, they increafe debility. 
This is a general principle pervading the animal 
(economy.' Qpium, on account of its cenffipating 
the bowels, ieems the moil improper of all ftinp- 
.ulants. It luddenly abates pain, and where no 
.crudities are collected, and the pain depends on 
ilmpje debility, it may by repeated exhibitions 
effect a radical cure ; and I imagine it has been 
cafes of this kind that our author has mistaken 
for collections in the elementary canal. And al- 
though I agree with the author in fuppofm- ihem 
the effect of debility, I cannot believe ip iimpjl- 
jfying medicine fo far as to raife by.t one indica- 
tion of cure. ' The mufcular fibres, as the author 
fays, differ from common elaftic matter in this j 
that they contract not only when the diftending 
power is removed, but even while it remains; 
But they do not contract with that facility in the 
time of diflention, as when the diftending caufe 
is removed. Ineffectual efforts in the mai'cuhi: 
fibres are often made to contract, and the confe- 
rence is anencreafe of debility- And although 
I way net be able to explain why ftimulants fail 

4 
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af difcharging the crude contents of the bowels, 
I am certain of* the fact; and no theoretical rea- 
fonings will ever induce me to give up this belief. 
Crudities collected in the primae vias may prevent 
medicines coming in contact with their mufculaf 
fibres* An unequal excitement undoubtedly ex- 
ifls in thole cafes, and the failure of ftimulants 
may be imputed to this fource. I am clearly of 
opinion, that to the fuccefsful adminiftration of 
tonics and ftimulants, a uniform exertion of the 
Vital principle is absolutely neceffary. It is alfo 
neceflary that previous to their exhibition the 
fecretions and excretions fhould be reflored to. 
their ufual quantity. 

It may be a queftionable point with fome whe- 
ther ftimulants or diaphoretics are the moft cer* 
tain to reftore the excretions. But experience 
has confirmed me in the belief that medicines of 
the latter clafs, whether they effect a cure by'a 
ftimulant or fedative operation, are more effec- 
tual than medicines without this property pof- 
Jeffing a higher ftimulant power. And what 
{brengthens tnis opinion, and efpecially the ob- 
servation that the luccefs of ftimulants and tonics 
depend on the uniform exertions of the vital 
principle is, that I have always obferved their 
exhibition to be moft fuccef&ful when perfpira- 
tion was reftored, and the patient entirely free 
from pain. Although f'pafin (as the author fays) 
may be a deficient function, yet as it is a nifus to 
difcharge the crudities, or to reftore the debili- 
ty, the operation of ftimulants often aggravate 
' ' ' the 
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the nifus without effect and increafe the debility. 
'I he a&ivity of the fibres are often too vigorous, 
and like the reaction in Fevers, require to be a- 
bated previous to the exhibition of tonics — > 
, Since Doctor Brown's fy&em made its appear- 
antfe, I have in fome inftances attempted his 
mode of practice, but the fuccefs which he flat- 
ters us to expect, entirely failed me in the trials 
I have made. T had under my care a child la- 
boring under iiarrhsea from weaning, and 
from the ema .ed date and age of the patient, 
it appeared to ue a cafe in which the ftimulant 
method of cure bid as fair to be fuccefsful, as any 
that falls under common observation. Previous 
to my determination to exhibit ftimulants, I had 
uled Rhaei without any effect- I then exhibited 
brandy, and to make it a little more itimulant, 
I added a fmall quantity Canella alba, with the 
fame fuccefs. I then began to exhibit liquid lau- 
danum twice a day, increafing the dole from day 
today, but without the leaft abatement of the 
difeafe. ' Dilheartened in the ufe of ftimulants, 
I reforted to an emetic. Immediately after the 
operation of the emetic the ftools became lefs 
frequent and of a thicker confidence. Encou- 
raged with the fuccefs of the firft, I exhibited a 
fecond emetic. It operated in a molt violent 
manner, both upwards and downwards, fo much. 
fo, that from the emaciated and debilitated ftate 
of the patient, I began to fear the roughnefs of 
its operation might be dangerous, but with the 
exhibition of a few drops of laudanum the vo- 
miting and purging ceafed, and from that time 

the 
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jhe diarrhaea abated, the child recovered appe- 
tite and fteib, and the cure was complete and ef- 
fectual- From this and other cafes which have 
fallen under my obfervation, I am perfectly con- 
vinced of the impropriety of following Doctor 
Brown's general modus curandl. Cafes may •ex- 
lit v/here no crudities are prefent, and where the 
vis medicatrix may be wearied fo that the fibres 
become almofl entirely paffive, and in which his 
mode of cure may fometimes be fuccefsfuL I 
have feen alarming appearances in the dyfentery 
from the continued exhibition of opium. And 
what would be the confequence if his practice 
was universally imitated. Pain and fpafm do not 
always arife from debility, together with a dif. 
tending matter. A ftate of emptinefs in the 
ftomach and internes, Qccafions the painful fen. 
fation of hunger- 

Paragraph CXC &mn in the externa! parts, 
alfb depends upon fpafm, but not with the conjunc- 
tion of di ft ending matter, and a power takes the 
place of it, which is not to he referred to any mat- 
ter, but to a certain effort of the will in moving & 
■ limb- 

In what manner an effort of the will can aft 
as diftending matter, is to me entirely incompre- 
henuble. Can it be an inftinctive exertion of 
the will to remove pain, which is confpicuous in 
patients toiling and changing their pofition, when 
labouring under fpafmodic affections? This hap- 
pens after the commencement of pain, and there- 

fofj 
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fore cannot be faid to operate in its production* 
This would countenance one of the greatefl phi- 
losophical abfurdities, that the effect exifted be- 
fore the caufe. From the known effect of pain 
the author infers that the will operates in the ex- 
ternal mufcles in the production of pain, as a 
certain portion of excrement would were it to 
exift in a mufcular fibre. Fanciful indeed is the 
fuppofition, and (as the author fays) contempti- 
ble are the refources of ignorance. It may che- 
rim in the mind of the author a ftrong opinion of 
the novelty of his work ; but it will anfwer no 
ufeful purpofe in the illuftration of the pathology 
df diforders. 

In the fame paragraph we have the following; 
remarkable fentence — " Spafm in the external 
mu fetes is removed by reftoring firength ; for that 
reafon the caufe alfb muft be the fame and be redu- 
cible to debility, together with fomething that re- 
fembtes debility and pojfejfes power equal to it." 

What effort of the will refembles debility t 
Can debility be compared to any thing in nature 
except the relaxation of a fimple cOrd ? Strong 
exertions of the will produce debility. But the 
caufe and effect have no refemblanoe. We af- 
fociate caofe and effect ; but the affociation is not 
from refemblance, but as prior and posterior* 

Paragraph CXCI. The pain of cholera arifes 
from a concentrated acid predominant in the ali- 
mentary canaU 

That 
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, That there constantly exifts a portion of acid 
in the alimentary canal, and that the quantity 
may be increased in a debilitated ftate, will be 
readily admitted. In cafes of an increafed quan- 
tity of acid in the primse viae, its power of ftim- 
ularing the fibres in a given quantity may be en-. 
large d ; but we have no poikive proof or it, foe 
the pain may with great propriety be afcribed to, 
the enlarged quantity, not to any concentration 
of the acid. It is incompatible with the idea of 
a centrated acid to fuppofe the quantity increas- 
ed. A concentrated is a diminilhed quantity of 
acid, pofleffing the power of the quantity from 
which it is diftiiled. The debility of the inteftinal 
canal, does not operate in the production of acid 
any way fimilar to chemical operations upon acids 
iubje&ed to chemical procefs. If it is neceflary to 
diltinguiih this from other acids, it would bear 
the name of a ditFufed better than a concentrated! 
acid. In this difordered ftate of the inteftinal canal 
ftimulants and tonics, often fail after the evacu- 
ation by vomit and ftool, have proceeded fo far 
as greatly to debilitate. A powerful conftf i&ion 
may exift on the furface, determining the fluids 
with great impetuerfity to the ftomach and intef- 
tines, to which may be imputed the failure of ftim- 
ulants. For we are often necefhtated to have re- 
courie to external means, as epifpaftics and 
warm bathings before ftimulants have a faltitary 
effect:. I have feen cafes of cholera, after the 
{iroiigeft ftimulants failed, give way to Magnetia 
and Columbo, fubftances vvhich poflefs no great 
ftinmlant power. They act as abforbent, rather 
than" ftimulant. Numerous examples might be 
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iSdduced to difprove the notion of one Indication 
[ufiicient to effeft a cure in diforders of _e- 
bility. 

Paragraph CXCIV- As an add $r6duces 
fain in the internal parts, fo in the externajfarts, it 
is occasioned by fomcthing that produces the Jioni 
effecl as the acid that depends upon the -will end 
acts in conjunction vihh the convuljiveJ}aie- 

What is that fomething that depends upon the 
will, afting like, or producing the fame effect, as 
an acid ? If it depended on volition, why are we 
not inftructed how to remove it by an effort of 
the will? I cannot conceive of a modification of 
the will acting like an acid in the production of 
pain. It is as uryfterious and enigmatical as the 
lllnp or Delphian oracles- I will not admit 
tint he has difcovered upon icientific principles, 
a certain mode of cure for one half of the disor- 
ders, of the human race, while former phyficians 
have univerfally failed, I really wiih' to imbibe 
a fiiiall portion of this effulgent difcovery, but 
Whether it is to be imputed to the dullneis cf 
si ■ - ; . t al vifion, or renitency to unlearn what I 
have already learned, I will not, cannot deter > - 
mine- 

If the author has any difciples in America, I 
call upon them to develope and illufixate princi- 
ples fo impartant to the human race. ' In his re- 
view of morbid affection, the author traces the 
lymptoms in the order in winch they make 
- I appear 
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appearance- Want of appetite, naufea and vo- 
mitting, are by no means the certain forerunners 
of every diforder. Dii'orders often exift with- 
out any apparent change in the ftate of the fto- 
uiach- The effects of drinking coid water are 
as various as the different conditions of the ani- 
mal csconomy.- I cannot fuppofe it very debili- 
tating ; on the contrary I have generally obferv- 
ed it to have a tonic effect upon the mufcular fi- 
bres of the fiomach, and by its fympathy with 
other parts, a like effe£t upon the general fyfrem.- 
In fevers, phyficians have generally been cauti- 
ous of a too free indulgence in draughts of cold 
water, but I imagine the caution did not pro- 
ceed from its debilitating operation. If we may 
depend on the reports of others, I have no 
doubt that cold water has effected an en- 
tire folution of fevers. The mode of its opera- 
tion may be myfterious, but I am fnre it is not 
by increasing debility, the caufe of fevers. 

The fears of practitioners in the ufe cf cold wa- 
ter are every day diminishing. Their fears have 
often been groundlefs, and I am happy to fee 
thisfymptonrof freedom of thought and inquiry 
among the faculty, who have heretofore been 
governed more by whim and caprice than found 
judgment and reflection- The operation of cold 
water is moft doubtful in pneumonic imflamma- 
tion. It has been obferved to occalion pleurifies 
when taken in large quantities, and efpecially 
when the circulation has been quickened, and 
the heat of the body has been railed confidera- 

bly 
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bly above its ordinary temperature. 'This. effect 
could not be imputed to the fedative and debilita- 
ting operation of cold water. The faculty in 
the cure of the colic, have generally been in 
the habit of adminiftering cathartics, and efp©r 
daily when attended with corutipation cf the 
inteftinal canal. Colics are fometirnes of an ;n- 
.flammatpry nature, and at others they appear to 
be the offspring of debility. And as thole two 
different conditions of the body would not alike 
be removed by the fame means ; an uniforri 
miuiftration of flimulants would not be jufii 
nor fuccefsfub Whenever the healthy tpi 
the inteftines is impaired, coftivenefs or la^jaefs 
generally fucceeds. And when fpafm, pain ah$ 
coftivenefs have happened together, phyikianr., 
without any regard to encreaie or diminution oi 
tone, have began the cure by an evacuation of 
the contents of the bowels. And although Doc- 
tor Brown fays, that an invigoration of the intev 
tinal canal will effeeT: a certain cure without this 
precaution, I doubt the truth of the afienion. 
In flight affeftions of the bowels unattended 
with coftivenefs, an opiate may affed; a radical 
cure. But when the belly is obftinateiy colYve, 
no invigoration of the periftaltic motion will en- 
able the inteftines to difcharge their contents. 
Admitting ftimulants would have this effect, i% 
appears to mc that premifing a cathartic would 
expedite inftead of procraftinating a cure, j. he 
diflention of the faces oppofe the contraction of 
the inteftinal fibres, and as it is by contractions 
their healthy vigorous flate is reftored. thefpee* 
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dieft way will be to evacuate their contents, that 
the mufcular' fibres may have free liberty to i oft 
tract. Doctor Brown Certainly did not urge the 
ule of ftimulants'fo much with a view to lave 
time, as to imprefs the world with the amazing 
"fli-ength arid fertility of his genius and novelty 
of his fyitenv ' From manifold experience, I ara 
convinced that opium, although it abates pain in 
colics, yet as it encreafes ccftivenefs, after its 
operation is taken off, it difpofes the interlines to 
fall into fpafms, and an effectual cure fcarce'ever 
happens, except the bowels are hYft evacuated. 
Nor have I more faith in the ufe of ftimulants in 
tabes, atrophy and worms. ' Atrophy and tabes 
are fometimes owing to obstructions in the mefen- 
teric gbnds, and fometirnes'I believe they maybe 
imputed to an abundant quantity of mucus lining 
the inteftines of children, doling up the mouths 
of the lac~tea!s and thereby preventing the abforp- 
tion of Nutritious matter- But to whichfoever 
"of thefe caufes they are owing, I doubt whether 
ftimulants poffefs fuch extraordinary power as to 
remove thefe complaints in a few hours, days or 
weeks. - 

An atrophy or tabes from obstructions in the 
mei enteric glands., is a diforder of .the moft con- 
firmed obftinacy. I have very little experience 
in either of thefe diforders, but the reports of 
others, on : whofe veracity I rely,infpire me with 
a belief that they are very little under the pow- 
er of medicine, and leaffof ail under that clafs of 
medicines called ftimulants, they confirm the 
bbftrucliori and aggravate the dii'eafe. When 

thefe 



thefe complaints originate from mucus!:: the in 
teftines, ftinjBlahts may by exciting vigorous 
contractions of their fibres, haften their difcharge 
and confequently a cure. But opium, one oi 
his dilfufible ftimulants certainly diminifhes the 
activity of the mufcular fibres and would there- 
fore. appear a very improper medicine in this 
and many other complaints in the ufe of whicfi 
Doctor Brown is To liberal — I have the lame 
doubts about the ufe of ium ulants in v, 
A imall ufe of fpirits or feme ftimuli are of ufe 
to keep up the tone of the bowels of children — 
they are difpofed to be lax and flaccid, and 
fecretions are greater in proportion to the mais 
of blood, than adults ; but I ampofttive that a 
continued ufe of ftimuii for weeks and even 
months, would not diflodge thefe vermin io ef- 
fectually as Dianthis and calomel in a few days. 
And I am confident that phylicians will not give 
up a fure and certain cure in Dianthis and calo- 
mel upon the ipfe dixit of Doctor ^rown. 
Worms are mcce rare in Europe than in Ame- 
rica—And whatever purpole ftimulants may an- 
fwer there, I am fure it would be madnels for 
the faculty in America to lay alkie a fure and ef- 
fectual cure for one that frauds on the feeble 
foundation of an individual's word. We may 
and very often do have recourfe to ftimulants 
and tonics to brace and fortify the bowels a- 
gainft their future generation. 

Paragraph CCVI. There are four hinds ofin- 
fianvnation, two univtrfal, dftbemc andanaflhen'if, 
tvJo local a flhtnic and cj theme* 
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The afthenic inflammations are creatures of 
imagination ; they do not exift in rerum natura:. 
Inflammation conveys an idea of a tenfe elafbic 
mufcular fibre through the whole fyflem or in 
local inflammations a vigorous action .of the vef- 
i'els in the part and an abundance of blood in the 
habit. The idea is in direct oppofition to an 
.afthenic ftate.. The epithet afthenic when con- 
pined with the word inflammation is incongru- 
ous and incompatible— they import contrary i- 
deas. The adjective lhould always aaree in 
fenfs with the iubftantive to which it is affixed. 
Inflammation is fynonymous with increafed ex- 
citement — It is as abfurd to lay afthenic inflam- 
mation, as to fay commendable or good vice- 
They convey an idea of two oppofite conditions 
of body exifting at the fame time which is impof- 
fibie. Our author poffefles a happy faculty of 
reconciling ideas which in every other perion's 
mind ftand in direel oppofition. The affection 
which he denominates a general afthenic inflam- 
mation in the gangrenous fore- throat agrees no 
further with inflammation than in the bear red- 
ne-fs of the fauces. Th.e veflels of the part ap- 
pear languid and inactive ; they' manifeft no ap- 
pearance of increafed vigor ; there are no forci- 
ble contra-lions of the fibres ; no violent pulfa- 
t onsof the arteries appearances, eiTentially ne- 
celTarp to conftitute inflammation. In a former 
part of his work he has aiTerted that all the 
fymptoms are participant of the nature of the 
diathefis. The diathefis in the putrid fore- 
throat is afthenic, znd as the word afthenia is op- 
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poled to inflammation, therefore an inflammato- 
ry itate depending upon the d athefis cannot ex-' 
iit- The fluids in this diforder are determined 
to the throat in larger quantities tlum any other 
equal part. In what manner the efiiuvia of this 
complaint affect the throat more than any other 
part of the fyftem is inexplicable. Can we fup- 
pofe that the firff. application of the contagion is - 
exerted upon the fauces, and from thence com- 
municated to the fyftem ? Or do' they exert an 
operation upon the whole furface of the body ? 
Is the more violent affection ef the throat owing 
to the want of the cuticle ? he zdxites. the exhi- 
bition of powerful fiimuli todr'ive on with im- 
petuofity the blood which loiters in the affected 
part, but if the medicines aominiftered had not 
the effect to brace the whole fyftem and the vef- 
fels of the affected part in equal proportion, they 
would urge the blood only to increafe the debili- 
ty of the veflels of the fauces. For the firff. days 
«f this diforder it often exhibits an inflammatory 
appearance, but it is a deceitful appearance — the 
pulfe does not fhew that vigor that is foconfpicu- 
ous in pneumonic inflammation ; and as an in-- 
ffammatory diathefis, muff, always precede a 
ftate of indirect debility, and as the firft ftage 
does not fhew an increafed excitement fufflcitnt- 
to induce indirect debility, we cannot infer its- 
exiftence- In Hates of indirect debility fwtdden-'- 
.ly brought on while the vefTels are yet full, I am 
.convinced of the propriety of venccfection and- 
other evacuations, thereby to give the veiiels ]•-• 
berry to contracts Vencslection is rarely i&sti&i 

Gblc, 1 
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Able in a complaint fo ftrongly marked with de- 
bility and pu'trefaftibri. I can fee no reftfon for 
fuppoiihg this complaint fymptomatic, any more 
than the cynahche tonfillaris. They are both 
fignificative of the diathefis on which they de- 
pend. I agree with the author in believing this 
taint inifpropefty arranged in the fyftems of 
nofology. i he a.Kvclion of the throat, and the 
general condition of the body is fo different from 
the other affections of the threat with which it 
is arranged, that its clarification appears entire- 
ly prepoflerbiis. 

• Paragraph CCXXV. The laming fettfe of 
heat on the palms of the hands (fad foals of the feet, 
is owing to debility checking perfpiration, becaufe 
fatigue, cold and other debilitating powers are 
hurtful, and heat, refi and J: imulanls arefalutary. 

This painful fenfatidn is undoutediy owing to 
debility, becaufe I have always experienced when- 
ever that affection came on, that cold air always 
removed it. Cold I conceive operates in this 
•ihftance by diminifhing heat and bracing the 
weakened parts. Fatigue and heat always in- 
eYeafes this'fenf a'tion. Whatever effect cold may 
have in the natural ftate of the body, I am fure 
that when an extraordinary degree of heat is 
•generated in the whole fyftem or any •particular 
•part, whether from caufes increafing or dimmifj]- 
ing the tone of the fibres that cold by refrigera- 
tion diminiihes the heat and reftores- the healthy 

fete?' 

Paragraph 
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Paragraph CCXXX, . If fever, if the gout in* 
digejiion, colic, tifthma and all aflhenic difeafes 
have lately, to the conviclion of every per/on ivho 
gave the fubjecl a due conjideration been proved to 
yield to the various forms of opium without diffi- 
culty can •wefuppofe it pr oves ofjbrvice by a debi* 
litating operation ? 

The operation of opium is involved in grea£ 
difficulty. The notion of its being ftimulant is 
not the offspring of Doctor . Brown's inventive 
brain- Doctor Cullen fuppbfes it ftimulant in'its 
firil operation, and Doctor Dickinlbn in the lati- 
tude of our author." . I have always, ccnfidered 
an increased momentum of the pulfe as a fure 
fign of ftimulant operation. and increafed veloci- 
ty with a diminution of momentum as a fureto* 
ken of the operation, of debilitating powers- Iri ( 
a ihort time after the exhibition of opium, fleep 
is induced, the animal functions are fufpended," 
and many ftrong marks of deficient excitement; 
appear. The force cf the vital functions appear 
to be enlarged ; the pullations of the heart and 
arteries are more forcible, fcut whether the en- 
larged momentum will compenfate the deficient 
velocity is a queftion yet to be investigated* The 
Jhort fpace of time that intervenes between it$ 
exhibition and fleep and other marks of deficient 
excitement rather manifeit a fedative than a 
ftimulant operation* Opium ppflefles a greater 
power of diminifhing the irregular altefnatecon'. 
tractions of mufcular fibres than any other fub« 
ftance in the materia medka.. From thence it 

K has 
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Ka.sbeen denominated an antifpafmodic. Form- 
er fthyficians contented themfelves with the 
knowledge of this fact without enquiring into its 
nature and mode of operation.- Is this a ipecific 
power of opium, or are we to afcribe it to a 
wimulant or fedative operation ? Spirits and ie- 
veral other ftimulants poilefs an antifpafmodic 
]30wer in diforders of the alimentary canal, but I 
am fure that 1-50 fubilance will as readily take off 
the fpahns of the remote parts of the fyftem as 
opium- Great marks of debility appear afrer 
the fpafms have been taken off in fpafmodic dif- 
erders.- Would this happen provided opium 
operated as a directly Simulating power ? If its 
ftimulant power was in exact proportion to an- 
tifpaimodic effect, health-, vigor, appetite, and 
cheerfulnefs would follow its ufe. But on the 
contrary we obferve naufea, languor, fullennefs 
and-every mark of dimihiihecTexcitement. This 
may be imputed 10 indirect debility-^-But Tnever 
can have faith enough to believe that one, two 
or three grains of opium, poflefles fo much ftimu- 
lant power as in diforders of debility not only to 
raife the excitement to the point' of health but to 
exceed-that point, and continue the excitement 
until indirect debility commences. We are in 
poflelnon of few if any medicines of fuch fove- 
reign efficacy. In a fyftem of principles eftab- 
lifhed with fuch geometrical exactnefs as the pre- 
sent, we would expect in diforders of debility a 
fufficient quantity of opium to reftore health only 
exhibited. The author ihould have eftab'lifhed 
» % ftaie of ftimulant operation to complete his 

fyftem. 
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fyftem. We flfionM diftinguifh fubftances from 
one another by their quantity of exciting power, 
not by tafte, fmell or botannical relations- A£ 
ter the ule of opium in fevers and in allfpafmodic 
dilbrders, we are neceilitated to have 'recourse 
to tonic and ftimulant medicines to complete a 
cure. In the afthma and epiiepfy it may fhorr- 
en a paroxifm but never in any quantity or ex- 
hibited for any length bf time, does it produce 
a rad'cal cure. Opium exhibited hi theparoxiim 
of an intermittent, will tiaften the ibiution of the 
paroxifm, but never by a ftimulant operation 
prevent their recurrence. It is i'ometimes ex- 
hibited a fhort time before thjs expe&ed parox- 
ihn, but I expect if it has a good effedi it is by 
blunting the fenlibility of the iyftem. If fleep is 
a mark of diminiihed excitement, if cofliveneis is 
a mark of languid action of the "mufcuhr fibres, 
of the inteftine's, and if thele phenomena univer- 
fally fucceed the adminiftration of opium by what 
drained inference can we make opium a flimu- 
lant — If a ftimulant, why does it not invigorate 
the periftaltic motion to evacuate the alimentary- 
canal > 

The hurtful effects of opium in inflammatory 
difbrders 1 expecft will be urged as a proof of its 
ftimulant operation. I have adminiftered it in 
pleurifies, and I rnnft acknowledge with manifest 
injury. But whether the injury is to be impu- 
ted to ftimulant operation or to a diminution of 
activity, may be * queftionable point. The heal- 
thy tone of the fibres depends greatly on a repe- 
tition 
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tjtbn of contraction, and on a due quantity of nu. 
tntious chyle. And if it can be proven that opi- 
ijm effects neither of thefe ends, but on the con- 
trary dirtiinhhes the'contractile difpofition of the 
mufcular fibres, its flimulant power muft imme- 
diately become dotfbtfuL ' ' Exhibited in pleuri- 
fies it abates pain, whereas, if flimulant, we 
would expect as the pain depends on the diathe- 
fis, it would be increaled. In pleuretic com- 
plaints, nature attempts to relieve the fullnefs of 
the fyflem by a' difcharge of mucus and blood 
from the lungs. Exhibit the fmallefl quantity 
of opium, it infhntly checks the cougn and exr 
pectoration, whereas, if flimulant, it would in^ 
creafe the cough. v The fmall quantity that will 
flop the cough and expectoration, I prefume 
-would not fuddenly induce' indirect debility. — 
Ardent fpirits and other ftimulahts increale and 
aggravate both cough and pain, from which we 
conclude that the operation of opium is no ways 
analagous to general flimulant powers. A fmalj 
quantity is obferved- to'occafion wakefulnefs^ 
■while a large one generally brings on immediate 
fomnolency- It is 10 be noted that a large quan- 
tity of any exciting power proves fedauve. A 
fmall quantity of food itimulates, increafes ac- 
tivity, while a large one overcomes the action of 
mufcular fibres and increafes deficiency of ex- 
citement. It is on this foundation that opium is 
generally exhibited. It fufpends the contractile 
power of mufcular fibres without raifing the ex- 
citement to the point of indirecl debility. It re- 
quires time and a gradual and repeated uf'e/ of 

moderate 
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noaerate itimuii to raife the excitement to 70®- 
And I believe it never happens' from the ul'e 0$ 
medicines, without a gradual invigoration of the 
digeftive organs, thereby enabling them to con- 
vert the food into a large quantity of chyle, and 
by the other functions of nature applying it to 
repair the wafte and increafe the fulnefs of" the" 
fyltem. The tone that medicine gives to mufcu- 
lar fibres, is entirely different from that ariiing^ 
from the ufe of nutrient fubftances. It is ob- 
fervable that people never recover their former 
tone and vigor until their appetite returns. And 
I have feen cafes of evident debility, where me- 
dicine (as opium for inftance) feemed to blunt 
the fenfibility, or, in the language of Doctor 
Brown, to wear out the excitability, and impede 
inftead of haftening a recovery. I do not con- 
ceive that the free ul'e made of opium by *he 
Turks to urge them on to battle, is a very pow- 
erful argument in fupport of its ffimulant ope- 
ration. Fear is often connected with great mo- 
bility; and we will acknowledge that opium 
leffens the mobility during its operation. But 
that it anfwers this end in the lame manner of 
other ftimuli, is questionable. ' It takes off the 
reliftance of the veffels to the influx of their, flu. 
ids, diminifbes the velocity of circulation, re- 
tards the return of the venous blood from the 
head, and in this manner we are to account for 
the pailive courage of the Turks in battle. The 
Turks do not pofTei's the ferocious courage of 
the American Indians. They ftarve themfelves. 
to- whet their courage, and they are more alert 

and 
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and a&ive than an army of Turks under the enfeet?- 
ling operation of opium. I place no reliance on its 
ftimulant power, becau'e it fom^times occafions 
chcerfulnefs of mind. I have experienced the 

freatefl cheerfulnefs of mind, and felt the moft 
rm and courageous when I have been under 
the operation of powers manifeftly debilitating. 

It is a univerfal property of flimulants to ex- 
tend the'jr influence to the remoteft parts of the 
fyftern. Opium and ardent fpirits, foon after 
exhibition occafion a coldnefsof the extremeties, 
a mark of fedative operation. If opium poflefles 
a power of ftimulating above the ordinary exci- 
ting power neceffary to maintain health, its ope- 
ration is very tranfitory and le'fs durable than ci- 
ther ftimuli- I will not contend that opium fti- 
mulates none at all, for it certainly in ibme cafes 
manifefts ftimulant operation- But whether 
thofe appearances are to be afcribed to its exci- 
ting the acYion of the vis medtcatrix (agreeably 
to Doctor Cullen's opinion) or to a direct ftimu- 
lant operation, I Will not determine. I wilt ob- 
ferve however, that the phasnomena of ftimulant 
and fedative operation exift together ; their 
boundaries are not fo well marked and defined as 
©ther ftimuli, and that if ftimulant, its opera- 
tion is fui genaris and not analagous to any other 
fubftance. The horhogeniety of operation of 
every fubftance in nature, as ai'ferted by Doctor 
Brown, appears to me doubtful. 

The aflertion of the author that opium is the 

moft 
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Hioft powerful medicine in fupporting the watch/ 
ing ftate, is altogether incredible, and requires' 
a degree of faith equal to the novelty and falfity 
of the ail'ertion. There are perfons that are re- 
markably wakeful under the operation of opium, 
whether from the frnallnefs of the dofe, or an' 
idyofncrac) of body, is not always very apparent. 
The common effect of opium is to induce deep. 
It is exhibited with that view by every phyfician 
fmce its firft introduction into the materia niedi- 
ca. They could not have been mifbken in a 
fadt of fuch univerfal notoriety. Doftor Brown 
might as well attempt to realbn phyficians out of 
their fenles. The operation of opium, like eve- 
ry other lubftance, is various, depending on the 
condition of the fyffem at the time of exhibi- 
tion. This was known to the faculty, as well as 
that opium increafes fome pains, before the ap- 
pearance of the new theory. Cathartics the 
in oft violent in their operation, are Suddenly 
checked by the administration of opium- And 
as cathartics, although their evacuation occaiions 
debility, yet as- their mode of effecting evacuation- 
is ftimulant, we would fuppofe that opium inftead 
of interrupting would increafe the evacuation of 
the bowels. We hold it as a medical truth, thst 
all Stimulants operate by increasing the contrac- 
tion of mufcular fibres. Opium therefore as a 
ftimulant, fliould increafe the contraction and ac- 
tivity of the inteltines and haSten the expulsion' 
of their contents. But as it evidently has a di- 
rectly oppofite effect, we prefume that the ope- 
ration of opium in this inSfcmce is no: Stimulant. 

In ! 
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In a note upon Paragraph CC XXXII, the 
author fays that excitability is one uniform, un- 
divided property over all thsfyftem* 

That a certain portion of excitability is af- 
firmed to every part of the living fyflem our au- 
thor acknowledges, and alio that a greater 
quantity pay be.afiigned to one part than ano- 
ther of equal nervous importance. . After this 
explicit acknowledgement of the different degrees 
of excitability in diiferent parts, with what pro- 
priety can he infer its" uniformity ? The word 
uniform carries an idea of equality In quantity 
in pvery part of the fyftem. : The property of 
indivisibility afcribed to the excitability by the 
author, is to be doubted. For as the excitabi- 
lity is inherent in medullary matter, and as 
-when a limb or member is taken off, fome por- 
tion of medullary .matter mull: alfo be taken off, 
the divifibility of the excitability therefore fol- 
lows as an irrefiflible conclulion. 

' The excitability in its nature, like immaterial 
iemgs is mdivifible. But in effect if it is inhe- 
rent in medullary matter, it is often divided, as 
in gangrenes, lofs of limbs, &o If the exci- 
tabiiitv was generally and uniformly diffufed o- 
ver the fyftem and had a ready inflantaneous 
communication, why would not a medicine in 
contact with any one part, extend its effects to 
every other part, and in cafe of difeafe a com- 
plete cure be eftabliihed. But the excitability 
$ not uniform. A wound in the root of a ve- 
getable 
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getable, or in the head of an. animal, is follower 
with worfe confequences than a woimd of eqttal 
extent inflicted in any other part. In the mind 
the excitability is fubject to alternate periodical 
increafe and abatement, while in other parts it 
for the molt part remains ftatibnary^ 

Paragraph CCC V. The cure of any fihentc 
d'feafe is Improperly trnfiedto bleeding alone, be- 
caufe that although that operation may reduce the 
excitability in the greater blood vej/els, perhaps, 
too much ; yet in the extremities of thefe as -well 
as in the reji of the body it is not fufficiently re~ 
'duced' 

The operation of exciting and debilitating 
powers I have fuppofed to be. very general over 
the iyftem. Even the partial application of ex- 
citing or debilitating powers I expect their effect 
in the part is readily communicated to every o- 
ther part of the lyftem. The numerous anafta- 
xnofes of veflels ; their .general extenfion and 
communication ; together with the connection 
of the arterial and nervous fyltetns is fuch that 
the excitement cannot be taken off in the lar- 
ger veflels without immediately extending that 
effect throughout the animal ceconomy r l he o- 
peration of blood-letting has a fuddert and uni- 
yerfal effect. It is not confined to one part- 
The reafoning of the author does not appear 
like contemplating the body as a whole. I con- 
(ider venoci'ection a powerful mean of reducing 
ithenic diaihefis, becaufe it evacuates ajlimulusas 
JL much/ 
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THtfcA more powerful than any other, as it is direff. 
. ly applied to a greater extent wer the fyftem. 
The veffels of the flomach, the perfpiratory vef- 
felsj and all the lecretory vellels participate 
in the effeft of vencele&ion and cathartics. 
The exhibition of an emetic after venoeleetion 
by the confent of the ftomach and-fkin, may ef- 
fect a diaphcrefis, and that a diminution of ex- 
citement greater than any other medicine. 

The good effects of vomiting do not confiftfo 
much in unloading' the mucous follicles of the 
ftomach and inteftines as in removing the fpai'm 
of the extreme veflels. If medicines operating on 
the ftomach did not extend their influence over 
the fyftem, clearifing the ftomach would have no 
more effecT: in reftoring the healthy ftate, than 
cleaning one pumn-box would restore the ufe of 
a;' pump when both are foul. But we are more 
wifely orgartifed ; all the functions depend on 
the vital principle ; every article of diet is fub- 
dued by the vital principle and made fubfervient' 
to life, and every medicine adts on the vital prin- 
ciple, and as it is generally diffufed, the opera, 
tion of medicine is general and universal. We 
do not mean to-fhew in what the vital principle 
confifts. We afiert that it exerts its influence 
from within outwards, as it appears that the 
bloodin all animals moves from the heart to the 
extreme parts. 

The operation or power in the vital principle 
feems to be weaker in the extreme parts than the 
internal parts. A coldnefs of' the extremities is 

the 
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the fall fymptom of every general^ diiorder. 
The exciting hurtfulpowers operate on the ex- 
treme i'enuble parts. They produce fpafm, and 
fpafm an inverted periftaltic motion of the arte- 
ries. This opinion is rendered probable by the^ 
rolling wiry feel of the arteries in every gene- 
ral diforder, and efpecially evident in diforders' 
of great obftinacy. 

To return from this digremon to the neceffity 
of cathartics and' emetics in fthenic diathefis, we 
affert, that on the principle of this fyfte'm, they 
donot appear indifpenfably neceflary. Immedi- 
ately after venoefeftion, a contraction of the vef- 
felsand mufcular fibres takes place, fo that if any 
Conies ox foulneffes loiter in the emun&cries, they 
will be fqueezed out by 'he .efforts' of qontrac- 
tion. The excitement being equally reduced in 
the mufcular fibres of the inteftines, they of 
confeq-uence ' muft contract and expel their con- 
tents. It is to be obferved that an increafed or 
diminifhed excitement retards the difcharge of 
the fceces, fo that tp haften itsexpulfion, dirainifh- 
ed excitement muft be raifed, and increafed ex- 
citement diminifhed. 

I acknowledge thefe pbfervations would not 
be coniidered very orthodox on any other prin- 
ciple except our author's. But they are perfect- 
ly confcnant to his obfervations on the effects of 
{timulants in colic and worms. If there be no 
neceffity of adminiftering medicines to operate on 
particular functions in thole diforders, 1 am fure 

' ' " -» 
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it would be equally frivolous in general fthenic 
cliathefis. 

Paragraph CCXXXII. While the general af- 
feclionfor the mofi fart precedes the local affecllon 
'and never fucceeds to it. * 

The exanthemata and peripneumonv, although 
they are equally diforders of fthenic diathefis, yet 
the local atfeftion of the one is entirely different 
from that of the other. It is certainly neceflary' 
that the fever mould precede the eruption in ex- 
anthematic diforders, but in periprieumony the 
cafe is widely different.' The general muft ei- 
ther precede, accompany, or fucceed to the local 
affe&ion. 'Therefore I cannot fee the propriety 
in faying that the general for the moft part pre- 
cedes, and never fucceeds to the local affeftion. 
If it never fucceeds it muft always precede, foj 
their coincidence is a rare and accidental (if pof- 
fible) occurrence. ' Ddclpr Brown holds out an 
idea that the diathefis and the diforder are one 
and the fame. ' A fthenic diathefis may exift 
•without difturbance in the fyftem, and I have 
feen cafes of pneumonic inflammation fucceed to 
diforders of debility and happen in perfonsmani- 
feftly of a weak aft henic habit of body. I there, 
fore conceive that the diathefis and the diforder 
are not 'exactly the fame, and that they often 
{land in the relation of caufe' and : effect. The 
fymptoms conftitute the diforder- The fymp- 
toms flow from the diathefis. Fever, a pain in 
feme part of the thorax, cough and difficult re- 

fpiration 
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fpiration are the fymptoms of pneumonic inflam- 
mation. It is a matter of little importance in the 
treatment, whether the pain precedes or inc. 
oced'sto the fever. To give a faithful and true ex- 
planation of the 'production of local imilam'mation 
would be a difficult talk. But I lay it down as an 
axiom, that an inequality of excitement or ner- 
vous Influence, mull exifl previous to the pro- 
duction of local affection. The refilling energy 
of the veflels of the part mult be weakened, or 
the refilling energy of all the other veflels of 
the fyitem' enlarged. ' One or the other mull 
happen, or we c'a*n have no polhble conception 
of the production of local affecYionV Which of 
thefe events is the molt likely to ( happen I Or if 
one happens, does rhe other follow of courfe ? 
The fever in pneumonic inflammation fcarte ever 
obferves thofe exacerbations and r'emiflions that 
happen in genuine idiopathic fevers.' This 
flrengthens the opinion that the fever is the con- 
fequence of the local inflammation, not original 
but fymptomatic. Although the local affection' 
fometimesfupervenes to general diforders, I have 
©bferved that pain exilted generally prior to 
much diflurbance in the vital functions. 

Paragraph CCCXXXVI. the fhivering and 
f er 'J e of cold depend for their caufe upon the dry- 
ness of the [kin. The languor and lafjitude point 
out a higher degree of excitement in the brain and 
muffles, than can be conveniently borne by the ex- 
citability confined within certain boundaries. 

Why 
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Why have recourfe to one fymptpm to cxpia'm 
Another .?' The cauie of all the lymptoms may 
be fought for ill the genera! fyftevn- If either, 
the one cr the other are anterior in point of time 
I ihould prefurr.c that a fliiyejring and coldnefs 
made their appearance hrfl, and the drynefs of 
th* Ikin was the confequence of the former. 
Shivering and coldnefs are fymptomatic of the 
formation of fpafm, and the drynefs of the (kin, 
a confequence of ipafm ; fo that although all the 
fymtoms are imputable to the diathefis, yet the 
ihivering and coldnefs and drynefs of (kin, ap. 
pear toitand in the relation of caul'e and effect. 

In paragraph CLIV, he fays the drynefs of the 
(kin admits the. fame explanation as the fhivering 
andfenje of cold* 

From what data does our author infer a high- 
er degree of excitement in the brain and fibres 
of the mufcles? The fenfe of languor that pre- 
cedes diforders, originates from a diminiOied or 
increafed energy of the whole fyftem. The 
author bcafts of the uniformity and iimplicity of 
his principles. This inc.reafed energy of the 
biain dees not fquare with his principles. If 
there ex'ifts in ftheriic' diforders a greater propor. 
tional excitement in the brain than any other 
part, why may net a lefs proportional energy of 
the brain and r.mfc.es exift in afthenic diforders ? 
'And what would this be but an admiffion of Cul- 
Jen*s theory ? The author has taken -great pains' 
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to avoid the imputation of imitation, by acIcHng 
the niufcles to the brainv Cullen fuppofed the 
brain the origin of rhe nerVous fyftem, and the 
nerves diftributed in the extreme veflels to be 
the principal feat of the dperation of fedative 
and itimulant powers, and by a peculiar fympa-' 
thy with the brain, any alteration in the ftate of 
the former, would be very readily communicated 
to that of the latter- But this reasoning doe* not 
apply to the fyftem of Doctor Brown. What 
poflible coiiftrutftion can be put upon the words 
" conveniently home by the excitability confined* 
wtthin certain boundaries," We are ail ienfible* 
that neither the excitement nor excitability are 
infinite. They are confined within certain boun- 
daries. We alio know that the excitability may 
be railed or diminiihed. But why the excitabil. 
ty cannot bear the excitement railed without 
eonfeuuent fuffering, the author' has not inform- 
ed us. 

Paragraph CCCXXXVIL The drynefsofthe 
JJcin is occaf lotted by the great excitement and densi- 
ty of the fibres thai encircle the extreme vefjels, 
diminijhing their diameters to f itch a degree thnt the 
imperceptible vapour cannot be taken into them, or 1 
if taken in > cannot be tranfmitted* 

What fibres are thofe that encircle the extreme 
veflels ? The mufcles are longitudinal inftead of 
circular- The fkin cannot embrace the extreme 
veflels more cloltly in the morbid than healthy 
Aatc, extept a feifm is formed- Admit for a 

moment 
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moment that the extreme veiTels were furrouncU 
ed with circular elaftic fibres, what proof can we 
Advance that the_ excitement and their denfity is 
increafed ? Their denfity muft be increafed ei- 
ther as fimple or living folids. If fimple, there 
muft be a greater cohefion of particles, and if 
To why not aiugn the caufes of its production. 
If increafed as living folids, it mult be by a forci- 
ble and durable contraction, which is fynonymous 
with fpafin. But in a iucceeding fentence — " It 
is not (pafm, it is not conftri'flion from cold, but a 
fthenic diathefis fomeivkat greater upon the fur face 
than any other part.'* 

,. If the excitement is greater on the furface in 
uhenic diforders, why may it not be lefs in asthe- 
nic* diforders than any other part ? If the excite- 
ment is greater on the furface than any Other 
part, it mult originate from the greater fenfibil- 
ity of the furface, or a direct application of the 
exciting powers. As the ftate of increafed ex* 
citement.is' the fame with increafed tone, and as 
increafed tone is always accompanied with in- 
creafed contraction, and contraction is fyncr.y- 
mous with fpafm, what is the (pacific difference 
between his theory and Doctor C alien's. 

In a following fentence he fi'ys, that the flitn- 
iilant energy of heat iucceeding cold, is a power. 
ful exciting caufe of fthenic difeafec Th« 
fpring is the i'eafon moll iiibject to inflammatory 
dileaies. But I do not conceive the warmth of 
i'pring produces fthenic diutheii? i for the effect 

*of 



of any confiderable degree of heat is to debili- 
tate. The cold of winter braces and increaies. 
tiie tone of mufcular fibres, and the irregular 
degrees of heat fucceeding gives occafion to tht 
appearance of inflammatory dilbrders. 1 heir 1 
appearance is. ("onetimes from partial application 
-vf heat. But in no inftance can the heat be con*. 
Iklered as the efficient caufe. The heat is the oc, 
caiional caufe- , Heat does not fecm to produce! 
dlathelis, but tcconvert diathelis into difeafe. 

Paragraph CCCLXI. , . What does the .author, 
mean, by an inflammatory or catarrhal alf ectiou. 
of fome of the large joints accompanying a plare- 
uitis? It is a novel and lingular mode of ipeaking 
to apply the epithet catarrhal to affections of the 
joints. In a fucceeding paragraph he fays, an. 
inflammation in .its proper. form does Hot exift in 
this diforder ; but an approach to inflammatory 
if ate exifts in the joints,, in the mufcles, and ef-. 
pecially oyer the ipine or about the chelt, or in 
the bottom of the throat, or there is a catarrhal 
ftate.' 

From what fource were thefe new.fymptorn's 
and affections drawn. Not furely frum the bed- 
fide of the. hck. ( W,hat is the proper form of in- 
llamraauon? He admits rhat vencefection gives 
great relief; ai\d yet he.fays there, is no.mtlam-. 
ination,. but a ftate particularly over the fpiire 
approaching to inflammation. ■ From what does 
he infer that a ftate approaching to inflammation, 
exifts over the fpine in preference to every other 
M part' 
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part of the fyftem. The fame general remedies 
that are employed in other inflammations, are 
employed in this difeafe, and fometimes with the 
fa.h: ialutary effect. 

Paragraph CCCLXVIIL Contagion ferments 
without any change of folia's or fluids, it fills all 
the vejfels and then is gradually ejecledby the pores. 

Is it not unaccountable that a ftate of fermen- 
tation fhould exift without inducing any change 
in folids or fluids, contrary to its known effects 
in every fubltance which is fubjecl: to fermenta- 
tion. What exempts the animal (economy from 
this general law ? The vital principle may modi- 
fy the operation of any fermenting fubftance. 
But if it prevented any change taking place it 
muft be by fubduing the contagion in its firft en- 
trance into the body and the dilorder would not 
exii'tv If no change is effected, what probable 
caufe can be afTigned for the moft of eruptive dif- 
orders never occurring but once in the fame per- 
fon. This is a good ground for difcriminatino- 

the exanthemata from the other phlegmafia 

They differ in their eruptive appearance, in their 
caufe, although a fimilar method of cure anfwers 
for both in the fame diathelis, I yet think it a 
good foundation of diftinction. The other 
phlegajgiae occur annually, and the exanthemata 
very felaom oftener than once in an age. The 
flimulant operation of contagion I doubt, iff. 
Becaufe eruptive diforders are often attended 
With mani&ft marks of debility and putrefaction 

in 
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in their firft appearance. This could not happen 
unlefs the force of ftimulant operation was to 
great as to produce indirect debility. And this 
is improbable, ift. Becaufe contagious dil'or- 
ders generally appear in ftates of the atmofphere 
unfavorable to produce a fthenic effect, and. 
That contagious diforders more cominenly affect, 
the weak and valetudinary than the ftrong and 
robuft. Whereas, if their operation was indi- 
rectly debilitating, the ftrong and robuft would 
be moft fubject to contagious diforders. 

Contagions in general do not poflefs a,ftimulus 
fumcient to maintain ^he healthy ftate. Conta- 
gion is a matter foreign to the body, not necef- 
fary to fupport life, and from its evident effects 
on the body, we judge it to be often of a fedative 
nature- That catarrh uniformly fucceeds heat 
as an efficient caufe, as afferted in paragraph 411, 
I am very much difpofed to doubt. It often 
fucceeds heat I will allow, but in fo far as it is a 
fthenic difeafe, I confider it as the offspring of 
cold. It is not always a fthenic difeafe, for it 
often occurs in weak debilitated habits. The 
alternation of heat with cold is apt te produce 
fthenic diathefis. But I am confident an equal, 
fteady and uniform application .of heat would ne- 
ver produce a catarrh. The affection of the fau- 
ces is a folid argument in fupport of an unequal 
degree of heat or cold having been applied. 
That it is not the fole effect of heat or cold is 
proven from its occurrence both in the fpring, 
and fall leafons. The good effecl of fw^iting 
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\q fthenic diforders I have no experience. From 
die tetbmony of others wboie experience I have 
no reafon to queltion : , I believe it feldom contri- 
butes very coniitle.rably to their iolution. Doc- 
tor Cullen lays that /wearing is : feldom if ever 
ferviceabl.e in Peripneumony and as far as my 
experience : goes, it exactly coincides with this 
opinion.. I have obferved critical fkveats produce 
an entire iolution of pneumonic inflammation. 
I have al(b obferved that any confiderable in- 
creafe of perlpiration was difficult to be raifeii, 
whether owing to a fpafinodic flate of the ex- 
treme vefiels, or to an e'xeefiive excitement ex- 
isting on -the fur face I will not decide. The 
means he employs to raile a fweat are of a itimu- 
lant nature. « - He advifes Jauda'num and Dover's 
ponders, together with a considerable covering 
of .oed cloathes, means agreeably- to his own 
principles) manifestly ftinmlant, and as fuch muff 
i'erv.e- to increafe infteyd of diminifhing the fum 
total of excitemenr. ■ l.he balance, between 
the different excretions of the fyftem is not folly, 
the cure of many diforders depend upon their 
equilibrium.' That fuch a balance exifts the ex- 
periments of Sanctorious prove. But it is not 
ib -exact but occafional deviations may exiit with- 
out impeding health. 

No confiderable diminution or increafe can 
exift without difeafe being the inevitable con- 
fequrncc- It has long been a noted maxim that 
,-m increafe of one evacuation is always followed 
oy the diminution of another. Whenever a 

cure 
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cure of any diforder depends upon exciting any 
Evacuation, the increai'e of another will certainty 
diminilh that upon whicft health or a cure de- 
pends. Any confiderable Cathar'lis in fevers h 
always accompanied wiih a drynefs of the lkin. 
A diarrhara although an afthenic diforder, is of- 
ten relieved by a determination of fluids towards 
the furface. If in inflammatory djforders a 
greater proportional excitement' exifls in the part 
•affected than in other parts of the fyltem, and if 
the fluids contained in the veffejs ftimulare ; will, 
determining a greater quantity of fluids into 
them di'minifh their excitement. He acknow> 
ledges that there is an objection to fw eating, be- 
came the mean's employed are generally of a heat- 
ing ftimulant nature. In a former page he ai- 
ferted, that the application of cold was the moft 
powerful means to dimiriifh the excitement, and 
further that cold increafed perfpiration- From 
this conceflion the good effects oi 1\\ eating is not 
very confpicuous on his own principles. 

The caufe of menftruation both in its firft ap- 
pearance, continuance and final ceflntion, our au- 
thor imputes to a particular confirmation of the 
uterine veffels'andthe ftimulus of love. That a 
peculiar conformation of the uterine veffels differ- 
ent from all other red veil" 's exiits I have no doubt. 
And that nature defitrned their evolution to be cf- 
fe'led at a particular age. But that the ftimulus <if 
love contributes to the firft appearance of men- 
ftruation, I deny. It may ferve to keep up the 
the difcharge after it is eftablilhed. The paflion 
of love docs not exift antecedent to the diicharg^. 
i - Love 
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Love,feems to be the confequence of it. The 
genital fyftem is almoft independent of the gene- 
ral habit' ' It is true Simulating food, fpiritous 
liquors, &c excite the paflion of love by an o- 
peration on the general fyftem. The energy qf 
excitement is not much greater in the general 
fyftem at the time of menftruation than at any 
other period. The energy of the uterine veflels 
is no doubt enlarged. The author has thrown 
no new light upon the fubject of menftruation. 
Barely imputing it to excitement, is a very mile, 
rable account of its production- The why and 
wherefore are not accurately afcertained. Does 
a partial or general plethora exift at the menftru- 
ating periods ? What particular conformation of 
female ceconomy gives occafion to the exiftence 
of plethora? The caufc of love and menftruation 
are one and the fame- — they continue an equal 
length of time and then difappear. It becomes 
the author to afcertain upon mathematical princi- 
pies why a handfome man will at that particular 
period excite the paiTion of love which the fame 
perfon could not have excited a year before, and 
which the handfomeft female never excites. A 
deficiency of menftruation may undoubtedly be 
the confequence of high fthenic diathefis in the 
uterine veflels as well as the general fyftem. I 
can fee no incompatibility in deficient menftrua- 
tion originating from this ftate. It is no ways 
similar to any artificial difcharge, therefore ar- 
guments drawn from them cannot apply to the 
shenflrual difcharge- The morbid ftates of this 
tiiicharge are commonly to be afcribed to debility, 

and 
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and I have no doubt a fpafmodic (late of the ute- 
rine veiTels fdmetimes exifts. The caufe of an 
obftructed menitruation is often a want of enjoy- 
ing the pleafures of love ; but its operation is on 
the mind weakening the whole fyftem, and of 
confequence the energy of the uterine vetTcls. 
It is not a very late difcovery that ftimulants and 
nouriihing diet remove the morbid (lates of this 
difchargc. It has been a mode of cure in gene- 
ral ufe for many years. If he claims any merit 
in its introduction, it is an arrogant ailumpticr. 
The fcurvy has both by ancient and modern phy- 
ficians, been imputed to faked and corrupted 
meat ; unfermented farinacea, want of exercife 
and almoft every debilitating caufe enumerated 
by Doctor Brown. G rief for the lofs of liberty 
and friends, adiflike to their prefent employment, 
the awe which the feverity of difcipline keeps 
them in, are circumftances which have very lit- 
tle effect on the minds of Tailors — they are com- 
monly the molt carelefs, eafy and contented, of 
any defcription of men ; they generally evidence 
more unealmefs on land than when at fea, and 
fo far from having an averfion to their mode of 
life, they are uncommonly attached to it. The 
fear of battle has (if any) a very momentary in- 
fluence with failors. Doctor Brown is but little 
acquainted with the nautical character or he is 
determined to introduce a few new remote caufes 
at the expenceof truth. I cannot conceive what 
the author means by this diforder {landing on a 
narrow foundation in former theories. It has 
never in any theory been aicribed to the (ingle! 

operation' 
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dtoe.ra'ti©n of one caufe, but to the aggregate q- 
peration of a variety. The proximate caufe of 
fcurvy in the theories of the prefent day, is faid 
to be an acrimony or vitiation of the fluids. A 
cprrefpondent debility of the folios is unqueftion- 
ab!e. Some of the caufes of fcurvy ieem to ope-, 
rate immediately on the fclids and feme on the 
fluids- A difference in aliment will undoubtedly 
alter the quality, mixture and confiftente of the 
fluids. A perlbn living altogether en animal 
food will have a difference in quantity and quali- 
ty of fluids from a perlbn living entirely on ve- 
getable diet. The mals of blood made from a-, 
nimal food, pcflfelle^ a greater ftimuiant power than' 
blood made from vegetable diet. It is more 
quickly annualized, and runs more fpecdily into a 
Irate of putrefaction.. From thefe confidemions, 
I think the humoral pathology is retained with 
more propriety in this, thai! any other diforder. 
A further fupport of this opinion h,] that the 
fcurvy feldom appears, except in confequence of 
long continued ufe of faked provifions, and an 
entire deprivation of vegetable aliment. V ege- 
tables ufed. plentifully have a powerful effect an 
feftoring the healthy ftate. I have no doubt that 
a 'return to land exercifes, to a pure dry air, and 
to a healthy rnode of living, will effect a, cure- 
But whether it is an attachment to my early me- 
dical principles, or from reaioning, (for I have 
Tittle experience in the fcurvy) I am difpofed to 
believe from the teftimony of others whole vera- 
city I have no reafon to queftion, that the plenti- 
ful ufe of acids and acefcient vegetables greatly 

' expetl 
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expedites the cure. The motion of the veflel 
tends to induce a coftive habit, and that circum- 
ftance may be fuppofed to have considerable in- 
fluence in produciug the diforder, and in retard- 
ing its cure. It is an opinion of mine, that heat- 
ing cathartics are not fo falutary as cooling aperi- 
ent medicines. This opinion, if true, corrobo- 
rates the notion of a diflblution of the fluids be- 
ing the proximate caufe of the diforder. Cof- 
tivenefs by hindering the difcharge of the bile^ 
pancreatic juice and other fluids into the intef- 
tines, occafions their abforption, and .'hence the 
degeneracy and acrimony of the mafs of blood. 

The gout is a diforder whdfe proximate caufe 
is not well fettled. Its appearances are fo vague 
and anomalous, that a Satisfactory pathology is 
difficult to eftabiifh. It is, however, confirmed 
by the experience of ages, that it is the legiti- 
mate offspring of luxury and intemperance. E- 
briety and gluttony have uniformly been its an- 
tecedents. The notion of its being hereditary^ 
our author fays is a tale, or the fundamental part 
of his doctrine will fail. If he was willing td 
put the truth of his doctrine upon this iflue, I 
would have no objection. But the fuperior u- 
ulity of his principles may more handfomely be 
combatted on tie grounds of merit. The facul- 
ty by their own experience may determine whe- 
ther they have judged right and his doctrine fail. 
or they have been deceived and his doctrine be 
eftabliihed. I will obferve by the by, that I can 
conceive no incompatibility or incongruity be- 
N tween 
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tween the gout's being an hereditary difeafe and 
die fundamental part of his doctrine- He ac- 
knowledges that a certain texture of the fibres or 
ftamina is more favorable to the approach of cer- 
tain difeafes than the oppofite form, and as the 
£out belongs to one form or the other, and as I 
expect he will grant that parents generally tranf. 
mitto their offspring a conftitution fimilar to their 
own, I can conceive no abfurdity in denomi- 
nating it an hereditary difeafe- The argument 
he employs to refute this opinion, I conceive not 
to be well adapted to this purpofe- Does it 
prove the diforder not hereditary becaufe Peter 
by adapting his excitement to his ftamina may 
evade the gout of his father Paul ? Surely not— 
For it can be as mathematically proven as the 
truth of his doctrine that dependents of Poda- 
grics, cannot bear with' impunity the effect of 
the fame exciting powers as others. An equal 
excefs of drinking or eating will have a greater 
tendency to fetch on a paroxifm of the gout in 
them, than in a perfon not poflefTing the fame 
hereditary taint. It has been admitted by Doc- 
tor Cuflen and others, that the fon by tempe- 
rance and exercife that is fuiting his excitement 
to his ftamina, may evade the gout of his father. 
Could the medical world be fo long deceived. 
The medical world has been groping in a long 
night of darknefs — and happy is it for the human 
race, that this great luminary has arifen to bright- 
en the darkened liemifphere of medicine* I can 
obferve nothing in the opinion fundamentally in- 
compatible with genuine medical principles, and 

as 
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as the weight and number of a teftimony is in 
favor of its being hereditary, I fhall believe it 
until the contrary is proven. The refemblance 
between the gout and dyfpepfia is not very ap- 
parent. It is true that dyfpepfia refembles the 
gout of the ftomach ; but the diftinguilhing mark 
of the gout is its inflammatory appearance in the 
extremities. It is not a trifling immaterial cir- 
cumftance— It is the criterion of the diforder- 
The gout has been connected with the gravel. 

With refpect to the cure of this afflicting com- 
plaint, I muft obferve that although evacuations 
would be extremely improper when the diforder 
has frequently recurred and marks of inanition 
exift, yet I conceive there may be inftances in the 
beginning, in which vencefection and other eva- 
cuations would be admiflible. A plethora may 
exift when there is great deficiency of vigor in. 
the living folids. The firft full meal, if proper- 
ly digefted and aflimilated, will no doubt conduce 
to fill the arterial & venous fyftem, and every fuc- 
ceeding indulgence in eating and drinking will 
ierve to increale that effect until repeated indul- 
gence carries the excitement up to jo° , at which 
point indirect debility takes place. And as this is 
an inftantaneous change of condition in the fyf* 
tern, the former fullnefs of the veflels muft con- 
tinue, without fome evacuation is made. In fuch 
a condition of the fyftem a fmall evacuation re- 
lieves from opprefllon ; the fibres contract, and 
the tone of the fyftem is in fome meafure reftor- 
ed. It is even adnjflible in fome cafes of gan- 
grene, 
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grene. A gradual reduction of high living will 
gradually produce the fame effect. 

Our author fays, to prolong the intervals of 
health and prevent a recurrence of the paroxifms 
the remedies are all the reverie of the hurtful 
powers. The hurtful powers are full living, 
eating and drinking luxuripufly. But the pre- 
fcription is to take rich food plentifully, with the 
reftriction of keeping within the ftimulant range. 
If the diforder is not the effect of one full meal, 
as it moft certainty is not, full living mud be the 
hurtful power that induced the diforder, confe- 
quently fhould be refrained from. Jt will certain- 
ly take a larger quantity of food or exciting powers 
tp raife the languid excitement when the fyftem 
is pppreffed with indirect debility, when the ex- 
citability is worn put, than before the approach 
of the diforder. Therefore, to keep your me- 
dicines within the ftimulant ?ange, you mufl in- 
creafe the fum total of ftimulant or hurtful pow- 
ers. In a former part of this work we are di- 
rected in indirect dehUity, tp defift from the ufe 
of ftimuli gradually, to allow the wafted excita- 
bility to accumulate. Why a different prefcrip- 
tion in the gout ? Is itbecaufe our author cannot 
brook imitation? This would be to tread in the 
footfteps of his predeceffors. Few have advifed 
fyacuations in this diforder. They have alfo 
bore teftimpny againft a fudden tranfition from 
luxurious living to a very meagre fcanty diet. 
Inftead of recommending full living, plenty of 
animal food, and a fparing ufe of vegetable ali- 
ment 
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meqt, would it not have been more confident 
with- his theory and common fenfe, to have ad r 
vifed a more and more fparing ufe of animal 
food, exercife and a proper regulation of the 
non-naturals. This has been the gouty regi- 
men from the earlieft ages of phyfic, and con- 
Itant experience has eftabliihed its beneficial cpn- 
fequences. A thorough cure is not to be ex- 
pected from medicines. All the diffulive flimuli 
on earth only f'erve to increafe the diforder. Is 
it any wonder our author fell a victim to his o\\ a 
ttieory ? Hard thinking to compofe fuch a won- 
derful fyftem of phyfic ; hard drinking and lux ? 
urious eating mutt land every podagric in the 
world to come. A gradual reduction of the 
hurtful powers, is a rational confident mode of/ 
cure. Accultoming the fyftem to lei's and lejGs of 
ftimulus, the excitability will accumulate, the na- 
tural excitement will be reitored, and the body 
be free from dil order. But a contrary plan will 
continue the gout, the opprobrium medico- 
rum. What neceffity for the diftinction of the 
gout of ftronger and weakened perfons? Ojc 
why any neceffity for conitituting a mild and vio- 
lent difqrder ? They diiier only in the drgree, 
of excitement. They require the" lame medi- 
cines, and therefore the diltinction is frivolous 
and unmeaning. This is not preferving unity 
and funplicity in theory. 

Paragraph DCXCV. In the cure ofanarfocg 
we mujt invigorate the parts where the atony and 
laxity prevails, as in the Jlitu 

What 
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•What evidence have we of a greater atony iij 
£he flcin than any other part. The anarfaca ari- 
fes from atony of the exhalants that empty into 
the adipofe membrane, and the abforbents which 
return the lymph into the mafs of blood. This 
is furely an internal heal affeclion, unlefs he 
means to confine the meaning of the phrafe to 
abdominal or thoracic affections. The medicine 
he enjoins, ftimulant food and peruvian bark, 
certainly have no peculiar or pre-eminent opera, 
tion on the fkin- He has in a former part of this 
work defyed the world to find a medicine that 
pofTefled a fpecific power of operating on a fingle 
j>art. Medicines too are to be directed to the 
excitement, not to the fluids or folids, and the 
excitement is one uniform undivided property 
over all the fyftem. This local indication come$ 
a little aukward from Doctor Brown. 

Paragraph DCXXXI. Be fides the general in- 
dicathn of cure for afthenia, thatfuited to this cafe 
(meaning the general drop fy) muft he particular- 
ly directed to the vjhole vafcular fyftem, and efpe- 
cially about their terminations and the commence- 
ments of the abforbent veins. 

The remedies (he fays} are the ufual ones.— ■ 
Do the ufual ftimulant remedies operate fpecifi- 
cally on the terminations of the vafcular fyftem 
and the commencement of the abforbent veins ? 
Certainly not. They invigorate the whole fyf- 
tem, and if any one part labours under greater 
atoay than another, ye muft raife the excite- 
ment 
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riient in the general fyftem above the point 6f 
health, to raile the excitement of the local af- 
fection to the healthy ftate. Our attention in' 
moft cafes fhould be directed to keep up an e- 
quality in the excretions, and a uniform exertion 
of the vital principle. . The means to effect th is 
end are very feldom yoUr violent diftufible ftim- 
uli. But his medicines operate as it were by 
magic- We would conjecture that he pofiefled 
a knowledge of legerdemain, by the furprifmg 
inflantaneous cures he performs with the diffufi- 
ble (timuli. The application of heat can by no 
means be falutary, uniei's ftrong enough to excite 
aprofufe perfpiration, and even in that cafe the 
debilitating effects of heat would more than coun- 
terbalance the good effects of the difcharge. 
Even frictions debilitate, unlefs the collection of 
water is final], or fome evacuation made fo as to : 
give the fibres a power to contract. Every ef- 
fort of muicular fibres to contract, unlefs f'uc- 
cefsful, is followed with an encreafe of debility. 
Hence refults the propriety of ordering frictions 
of the legs in the morning only when the intu- 
mefcence has fublided. The iuccefs of all fthnu* 
iating means, muft-be the fame, unlefs the com- 
plaint is incipient and very flight- An inftance 
of anafarca with afcites, lately fell under my ob- 
i'ervation in which evacuant, and I believe tonic 
remedies, had been tried without any fuccefs. 
I advifed Doctor Bond's pills for the droffy — 
They were exhibited. by the attending phyfician 
without any considerable difcharge of water until 
punctures were made in-tbe feet. The. difcharge 
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by the feet, although inconfiderable ebmpared 
to the great quantity collected in the abdomen 
and adipofe membrane, made luoh an alteration 
in the fyftem, that by continuing the pills a fort- 
night, an entire evacuation of the water was 
effected. The evacuation by the feet relieved 
the detention. The mufcular fibres contracted 
with facility. Mufcular contraction is the mode 
in which medicines operate. And if the fyfteni 
is fo diftended as to prevent contraction, their 
Operation will be fimilar to the bpefation of me- 
dicines in a cadaver. 

Apoplexy and palfy are dilbrders of indirect 
debility. They may foine times be accompanied 
with ftheiiic diathefis; They ieldom if ever arife 
from directly debilitating powers. Extreme 
i old is faid to prbduce a palfy of the members; 
Opium and many poilbns produce an apoplexy, 
which has been denominated apoplexla venenata* 
Whether the operation of Opium in producing 
this diforder, is directly or indirectly debilitating 
I will not determine. But I will obferve that 
the operation of opium exhibits phocnomena ve- 
ry much refembling the apdplexy. The pulie 
is -flow, its energy diminished, a difpolition to 
fleep, and a cbnliderable want of fenfibility. 
Thefe fymptoms appear fo foon after the exhibi- 
tion of opium, that we can hardly infer an indi- 
rectly debilitating operation. The good effects 
bf opium indiminilhing the deficiency of feeling 
bn the furface, I doubt. Indeed opium poflefTes 
no fpecific pbwer over the fkin in preft rence to 

other 
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other parts. Thefe are diforders of tile hervau9 
fyftem, not cutaneous affe&ions. I have knowd 
opium occalion an itching of the noi'e and ikin^ 
but it is iiicb a rare occurrence that 1 impute if 
to idiofyncrafy. Evacuations are fome times ad* 
vifeable on the lame grounds. I have proven 
their propriety in the gout. But to procure as 
large evacuations as in peripneun-ony mjuft be 
prejudicial. ; The fame rule in the ui'e of ftimu* 
lants mould be obferved, as in the gout, I hey 
fhould gradually be left off. Let nature accom- 
modate herfelf to a healthy quantity of fthuulusi 

From paragraph DCLVI, to DCLXVIII, 

the reader may fee the author's theory of fevers* 

That the phenomena"' of fevers in all their va- 
riety of types can be fatisfaftof ily accounted ior 
upon the principle of fimple debility, is not a 
a matter of doubt, only, but pofitivc falfehood. 
We willfuppoie that all the .remote caulesof fe- 
ver, fuch as cold with li.oiture, heat with dry- 
nefs, and fcantlnefs of food, were to exert their 1 ' 
united operation upon the fentient principle of 
life, and occalion a deficient excitement of 
the extreme terminations of the arteries* 
what would be. the natural effecV A languor,' 
lallitud'e and palenefs would fucceed, but no ac- 
tual fever would be induced; If is iinpollible to 
account for the phenomena of fever, without 
having recourie to fpafin and the its medicatrixi 
"i he remote caufesol fever occafion debility, but 
Doctor Cullen lays it is not obviCus how debility 
O occaiioiis 
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occafidns fpafm.* He, therefore folves the diffi- 
culty by imputing the fpafm and coldftage to the 
operation of the vis medic atrix- 1 he fiiuderr' 
transition from an apparent ftate of health to the 
cold ftage of fevers, the ftoppage of all the ex- 
cretions, the mrinking of all the external parts,' 
are indubitable proofs of a formation of 'fpafm on 
the extreme arteries. Although, as Doctor 
Gullen fays, it may be imputed to the weaker 
action of the heart and arter es, yet as thefe 
fymptoms continue after the action of the heart 
and arteries feems to be reftored, there is rcafon 
to believe a fpafmodic conltrictiori has taken 
place. § To give a mechanical and fatisfactory 
account how the fpafm is formed, wcv.id be a 
difficult, if not an impoflibVe talk. In this diffi- 
culty we are obliged to have recciirfe to the vis 
medkatrix. To raife a counteracting pow 
atgainft the heart and arteries, would at tirffc view 
appear to be a hurtful infteadfbf a falutary power. 
But when we reflect that debility alcrie would 
never excite the action of the heart and arteries 
to reftore the tone of the extreme veffels, the ne- 
ceflity of the fpafm appears obvious. Spafm acts 
as an indirect ftimulus to : the fanguiferous 
fyftem, thereby exciting the action of the heart' 
and arteries to reftore the tone. This will ac- 
count for 'all the phenomena of fevers, and no 
other theory fo fauofactorily. It appears to be 
aturcuitousmdcle for nature to do 'her'buiinefsin : 
but as the poet fays, in human affairs — " a thou- 

land" 
* Vide Cullen's Firft Lines, page 3 8.' 
5 See Culkris firft Lines, page 36. 
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land movements fcarceone purpofe gain"— So ip 
the operations of nature, it often takes two fleps 
'to gain one purpofe. If debility was the on- 
ly confederation to be contemplated as the proxi- 
mate caufe of fever, wlay do not the fymptoms 
of fever appear in a more gradual manner ? The 
'firfl onfet of fever is from an apparent ftate of 
health t® coldnefs, fhivering, pain in the head 
and bones, often delirium, and other fymptoms 
of ipaunodic conftridion. Unlefs the author can 
prove deoility to be inftantaheous, it will by no 
means account for the phenomena of fevers. I 
have long thought there was ibmething in fevers 
that had evaded the refearcli of phyhdans, and 
every day's experience confirms me in that be- 
lief. W hether it is ari unequal balance of the 
different parts of the fyftem, or an unequal fpaf- 
modic conitricuon, or unequal debility, or the 
obftinacy of the two latter, I will not, cannor 
determine. But fuch is the fad, that after all 
the ingenious theories of fevers that have been 
publiihed, fill ''ye often meet with cafes that 
fcaffle the Ml of the moft experienced. I am 
convinced that if a fever can be reduced tofim- 
ple,pure debility, the equality of the excretion? 
reftored, and the functions no way impaired but 
In vigor only, that we have it m our power by 
ftimuli to rcftore the healthy ftate. It has for 
many years paft been firmly believed both m 
this country and in 'Europe, that marfh effluvia 
produced intermittent and remittent fevers— 
and Doctor Ciillen infers from the apparent de- 
bilitv in fevers, that they are of a ledative pa. 
.!' / ... ?.. ■ -* ■ <-' ' tyre, 
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Jure. Our author fays he has proven that marfli 
eilluvia are not the on'y cauie of fevers. We 
admit it- But they are oftener the cauie of fe- 
jrers th.n he endeavors to make the public believe. 
I e reitrs to paragraph DCLIli, IV, V, in 
when he treats of a tetanus, but I fee no refuta. 
tion of marih effluvia being the remote caufe of 
fevers. In confequence of this futile and imagi- 
nary refutation of marfh effluvia being the re- 
mote caufe of fevers, he fays that the change o/ 
excitement alone is the univerfal fource of all 
general" difeafes. Would the author ftifie in- 
quiry and not advance a itep in the inveftigation 
of caufes. Marih effluvia certainly exert a hurt- 
ful operation on the living fyftem. ■ Fevers occur 
moft frequently in times and (eafons moil favora- 
ble to their generation.' ' Dry ieafons, when the 
waters become ftagnant and the heat exhales a 
great quantity of vapour in the air, are the fea- 
ibns of intermittent and remittent fevers. O- 
ther caufes, as cold with inoifture, a fp.are, fcanty 
diet and excefsin yenery oy their debilitating o- 
peration often contribute to produce the fame ef- 
fect. But as they are oftener and meft generally 
the refult of thei'e noxious agents, they have been 
the peculiar objects of physicians' attention iq 
tracing the remote caufe of fevers. No one af. 
fer ts that every different type of fever is to be 
referred or attributed to fpecifically different ef- 
Huvia. The difference of type maybe imputed 
to difference of conftitutiouj to the different con- 
ditions of the fame body, to the continuance ot the 
jfhlbrder & debilitating powers; forwe often fee a 
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quotidian change to a tertian, and a tertian to 3 
.quartan. 'I he difference of type may mere proper- 
ly be attributed to the greater or lefler operation 
of the effluvia, than to any ipecihc change in its na. 
ture. It ihould appear that, if the cauie of fever 
was debility,. the leis frequent the paroxifms the 
lefs debility, and e contra ; and it would feem from 
{he fame principle, that a lei's quantity cf medicine 
would cure a quartan than quotidian. But this 
is not true. Some conjectures may perhaps ob- 
viate this difficulty. 

iff. Although the debility in a quartan may not 
be as great as in a quotidian, the failure of the 
cortex and other medicines may be imputed to 
congeftions of blood, or obftruclious in the liver 
fpleen or fome of the vifcera. The author may 
fay that medicines altering the Hate of excite- 
ment would remove the local affection. But I 
am confident that ftimulants often fail when the 
excitement is railed or lowered confiderably, 
higher in one part than the general f) ftem, or in 
common medical language, when a local affection 
exifts in a part. 

2d. The fpafm of the extreme veffels may 
not be fo completely relaxed as in the paroxilrns 
©f other types. Thefe or fomc other circum- 
stances of the' fyftem fruftrate the operation of 
medicines, by which it would appear, that a 
quartan is a diforder of greater debility than ei- 
ther of the other types. But I am fure the fai- 
lure of medicine cannot be imputed to greater 

debility. 
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Jebility, for this reafon, that a moderate quanti- 
ty of the cortex will moft commonly effecf: a cure 
of the quotidian and tertian types, when ten times 
the quantity will fail of a cure in the quartan'. 
This I impute to ibme partial or general con- 
dition .of the body not yet taken notice of or ex- 
plained. A circunillahce not yet obierved is, 
that I have never feen the efficacy bf the bark 
anywife considerable where the patient had a vi- 
gorous appetite. And as I have generally ob- 
served this to be the cafe in quartans (or very 
often fo) we may infer that a certain condition 
of the ftomach retards or impairs the operation 
of the cortex. Whether this Hate of the fto. 
mach confifts in a redundant or' fcanty fecretion 
of the gaftrjc acid, or a greater proportional vi- 
gor in the mufcular fibres of the ftomach than a- 
ny other part, I will not take upon me to deter- 
mine. 

The next abfurdity of cur author in his pa- 
thology of intermittent fever's, appears in his 
account of the fuccefhon of the three ftages of 
fever in paragraph DCLXV I, in the r of owing 

words. 

il Hence hi a gentle degree of the difeafe } as 

cold is the mofl hurtful power, the confequence is, 
that its ejfeel is gradually taken off by the agree a- 
<eat of the ted or the fun, and the jirength thereby 
gradually brought forth. The heart and arteries 
gr adu&lly excited by the fame heat, acquire vigor, 
and at laft excited in their pcrfpiratory termina- 
p.'tns by the fame JUmulus } ther.toj} hurtful fymp- 

m 
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torn heing thereby removed, they re/lore the hot ft, 
and afterwards carry on the fame procefs to xhs 
breaking out of Jiveat." 

Te pafs over the logic of the fiYfl Sentence, 
and come to the merits of the fubjec't-'-Can there 
be any thing more futile, abfurd and groundless.? 
is it r/jt k own to every one who ever experi- 
enced a paroxifm of the intermittent fever, that 
neither the heat of the fun nor the greaicit co- 
vering cf clothes will abate the ienfat.on of cold. 
Does he not' know that a patient without any co- 
vering except his common apparel, may retire 
into a room where the direel fays of the inn ne- 
ver enter, and the hot tit will fucceed the cold 
almoft as feoh (if not quite) as if he was loaded 
with clothes and expofed himfelf to the direcV 
rays of the fun. It is the power contained in 
tjie animal oecondmy of generating heat that 
brings on the hot itage, or in other words, the 
■vis medicatrix* ' 

Mr. Sterne, in his Triftam Shandy, fays fome 
people rife by hanging gr^at weights to f; 
wires : an chiervation applicable to this paragraph 
and the whole fyffiem of Doctor Brown. It heat 
Mas Inch a powerful mean in increaiing excite- 
ment, how would people fudafri the intenfe heat 
of' forges, glafs houfes and many other mechanic 
employments in which fire is the principal agent ? 
There is a certain degree of heat neceflary 'to 
create agreeable ienfatious, but whenever it is 
cOnfiderably. raited .above that point it ctafes to 

fee 
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t?e ftimulant. Nothing except an infatisbli 
warrantable defire to promulgate a new theory 
i have To blinded this author as to endeavor 
to palm fuch niOnflrous abfurdities upon the 
public 

Dote Cullen,m Aphorifm XXXIV, fays, as 
jrhe hot ftage of fevers is fo conftantly preceded by 
acoldftage, we prefume that the latter is the* 
caufe of The former. And as the cold ftage con- 
fiits in a fpafmedic conftriction of the extreme 
veffels, thereby proving an indirect flimulus to' 
the fanguiferous fyftem, a reaction takes place, 
the fpafm is overcome, the hot and fweating fta- 
ges enlue and a complete iblution of the parox- 
ii'm follows. I for my part have no doubt of 
this being the mode in which nature attempts to 
relieve hetfelf of any hurtful powers railed a- 
gainfl: the body ; as debility limply will not, does 
not excite the languid action of the heart and 
arteries ; if this was not the cafe, what would 
hinder the debility to increafe io in the perfora- 
tory terminations of the arteries (as he fancies 
10 call it) as at length to extmguifh the vital 
principle in them entirely i 'i he hurtful powers 
are cdnftantly applied when the phenomena of 
the cold, hot and fwedting ftages appear, and if 
providence had net \\ ifely implanted the vis me- 
Cicatrix in our cdhftitutioh, we mould fall an ea- 
jfy prey to the r.oxiour agents that furround us. 
fe an equal degree of infidelity in the exhi- 
bition of ftimularits in the hot ftage, as 1 have in 
3iit theory*' It is cuilamary in the ho: ftage ef 

. ei*s 
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fevers to exhibit a dofe of opium, but that it' 
-would be equally proper to exhibit a quantity of 
fpirits poUeliing an equal degree of ftimulant 
power (lor we will admit the ltiniulant power of 
opium a moment) I deny. . Opium is given in this 
fhge on the foundation of its being an antifpaf- 
modic Experience has proven it to have this 
effect It promotes the fecretibns and thereby 
haftensthe iblution of the paroxifm, but no ftim- 
ulant to my knowledge will fo generally have this 
effecl. Our author in a former part of his work 
has imputed to the operation of opium the pow- 
er of increasing the excitement on the furface, 
which may be brought forward to explain its 
good effects in this dii'order. Admit it had a pe- 
culiarly exciting effect on the furface, it would 
not prove that it generally increafed tone and in- 
flammatory diathelis. 

The operation of opium is no ways analagous 
to that of other diaphoretics, and as no ftimulant 
poffedes a like power of promoting pcrfpiration, 
I' therefore conclude, that the operation of opi- 
um in this inft ance (and moft if not all others) is 
fui generis. It will by no means prove the ad- 
millibility of other ftimulants in the hot ftage 
of fevers. In fevers of great debility where 
there are no confi'derable exacerbatations, I ad- 
mit we are t6 pay no regard to any ftage, but to 
adminifter the moffc powerful ftimuli. But when 
the paroxifms are clearly marked, I doubt and 
deny their admiflibility. I have heretofore (I be- 
lieve) afferted, that the cold and hotftages of in- 
termittent fevers was an inflammatory condition' 
P of 
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of the fyftem, and I prelume that ftimulatrts would 
aggravate the paroxiijn* An increaie of fever, 
it dryneis of the iicin, would be the infallible con- 
fequence of the administration of powerful itimuli. 

The power of the bark I can by no means e- 
fteem fo (lightly as Doctor Brown — to fay that 
it v. ill turn cut next to an impofition, is iiupo- 
fition itfelf. It is a medicine of ibvereign eilica- 
e'y in all cafes of debility and putrefaction. To 
knpute its good effects to the vehicle conjoined 
with it, is a great degree of ftupidity and wilful 
blindnefs. When given in milk or treacle, I 
have never been able to obfervc any material dif- 
ference in its efficacy. I can fee no greater a- 
nalogy between fpirits, opium and common food; 
that between the peruvian bark and food. Nei- 
ther opium or fpirits are ever converted into jui- 
ces. I am fare of the two fubftances, opium and 
the cortex, that if either of them bears a greater 
analogy to the common fupports of life than the 
other, that it is the latter. All barks poilefs a 
fmall quantity of farinaceous matter — neither 
fpirits nor opium pofiefs any of it. The Ota- 
heiten bread is the product of a tree ; and I be- 
lieve that any parts of vegetables would iupport 
life better than opium or any chemical product* 
Barks I believe contain a fmall quantity of acid, 
and I am not lure but a little faccharine matter. 
Thefe remarks will be fufficient I truft; to re- 
fute his theory of fevers. 

Paragraph DCLXXVIII. The fluids by ftag- 
noting under thi htat of 'the body, degenerate into 

tbtt 
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that foreign quality in a tnore extenfive fcnfe, call- 
ed corruption) but in a more uncertain una , p4rtr 
facTmn. 

I 1 is to be remarked that the heat of the ma-fs 
of blood ariies from fridtion and violent motion. 
From whence then is this f'uperlative degree of 
heat in putrefaction ? The debility of the vcffels 
would prevent the generation of any extraordi- 
nary degree of heat- Indeed we would con- 
clude a priori that a diminution of heat would be 
the certain confequeuce of the Stagnation of flu- 
ids. Heat being a powerful ftimulant, we would 
fuppofe it would counteract the debility of the 
folids. That the fluids even in a ftate of putre- 
faction, would contain a fort of vis meclicatrix. 
Heat is one of the principal remedies of our au- 
thor, in fthenic difeafe, and if the inherent heat ; 
or the heat induced by the diforder be active on 
the eftablii'hed principles of this fyftem, although 
it be the confequence of putrefaction, it would 
remove debility except its degree was fo great as 
to induce indirect debility. If heat is a pov\ erful a- 
gent in preferving the healthy ftate of ex< 
meat, it would be very eafy to diminifh occafion- 
al redundancies of that element. The ftimulant 
power of heat would feldorn exceed the exigen- 
cies of ftinnilant pf-'.ver in difeafes of great de- 
bility* In a note on this paragraph, he fays we 
are apt to refer every deviation of the fluids 
from their natural ftate to one of the three for- 
mations. I have never to my recollection, in 
stny author, pfeferved any ftate of the fluids co 

pai 



pared to the vinous or acetous fcrmenrations. 
The changes that take place, in fluids circulating 
jn living veflels are imperceptible, we are entirely 
ignorant of them, and therefore we can compare 
them to no changes in inanimate matter. The 
putrefaction in animals and inanimate matter both 
by fmell and appearance, relemble one another 
very nearly. 

The putrefaction of the circulating fluids is to 
be imputed to a diminution of vigor in the vcf- 
ieis whereby they are left to their own inteflme 
commotion and are in a condition pretty iinnlar 
%o any other inanimate matter. ' But as lpng as 
the veilels retain their accuitomed vigor, the 
changes (if. any take place) are not discoverable, 
and 1 ana confident that the inherent vigor of the 
.veilels will always prevent either a Vinous or 
acetous fermentation. The blood in every con- 
siderable deviation of the lands from their healthy 
lone and ' vigor, is follow ed with a " correfpond"- 
ent change. The component parts may ex- 
l/t in '"different proportions, but their pre. 
afe and definite qualities are not dii'coverabie. 
Heat has been l'uppoled the offspring of putre- 
faction. But is not putrefaction rather the off- 
fpring *f heat > There is a degree of heat gene- 
rated -in putrefying jubilances, but it is not ex- 
cited in the lame manner, and is not equal in de- 
gree to the healthy' temperature of the body. 
The hear (if any) in a rhte of putrefaction or 
mortification, is a morbid cafe of heat, and very 
Jekjom exifts in the body. That the circulating 

blood 
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blood is a perfectly mild bland fluid, I will not 
ailcrt, but to infer the contrary, becaufe the u- 
rine, bile, and other fecreted fluids are acrid, is 
a talfe illogical conclufion. The urine does not 
formally exift in the mais of blood, and its acrid 
tafte and offenfivefmellare undoubtedly owing to 
a change taking place in the fecretpry organ. 
What are thofe difFuuble ftiniuli whole operation 
it is often rie'ceflary to moderate. I have no 
doubt we may adminifter too large a quantity of 
ftimulus. They then have a directly oppofke 
effect to that intended. I have known ftimulants 
and tonics act as cathartics. But in difeafes of 
great debility we very often fail with the rnoit 
powerful ftimulants, when the excitability is not 
worn out neither by age nor the exceflive ule of 
itimuli. If difeafe confifted in debility only, and 
we pofifefTed ftimulants whofe operation was ne- 
eeffary to be checked, that long lilt or catalogue 
ofdiforders which are now the opprobrium med'u 
corum would no longer have an exiftence. A 
few fentences fucceeding we have a formal ac- 
count of the progrefnve maimer in which excite- 
ment (when loft) is reftofed through all the in- 
tricate windings of the digefiive organs until it 
reaches the perfpfratory terminations of the arte- 
ries, the pritnum mobile of his fyftem. 

The communication of excitement like the 
electric fluid is instantaneous. The very gene. 
ral diilribution of nerves, and the confent of the 
ftomach with every other part, is fuch that any 
impreilion made on it is as readily common 

XM 
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cp the moft.diftant part. as one iituate more near 
It. Tliis a mere parade of anatomical learning 
— Itlr.- tdationin truth; The propriety 

ofhisfi di of local diforders J doubt— 

Thel'econdslafs in which he comprehends an 
infla n of fheftomach and' inteftines, ap. 

pears devoid of foundation. X fee no reafon 
why an inflammation of the ftomach and intef- 
tines has not as. good a title to be denominated a 
general affection as an inflammation in the liver 
fpleen. tonfils, Trachea arterk, &c. The caches 
to which he imputes an mfiammationof thefloin 
ach are more hk.ly to exvrt their pernicious o- 
peration on the tonfils and aeibphagus than on 
the ftomach ana inteftines. 

^ It is very feldom that ground giafs gets into 
the ftomach of any animal except rats. Cayau 
pepper too is eaten by many people without the 
jeaft injury, and in cajes where fifh-bones are 
i wallowed, I never heard of an inflammation of 
the .ftomach being the conference. 1 he ftom- 
ach lias been known tp difiblve the rn oft fblid 
bones, and as long as the ftorriach retains its di- 
r an inflammation is not to be ex" 
peded. Many inftances of inflammation of the 
ftomach occur where it can be traced to no me" 
chanical injury, and as they are preceded by'ali 
the fymptoms iharaderiftic of general iniiamma- 
iuftiffed inaflerting: ro 

general. ^ The author niuft explain tin. dtf f 
it organization of the ftomach and inteftines 
2 we concede to him 
cfca$ 
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Vbat they are not equally liable to general in- 
flammation as the other vifcera. 

The fourth divifion of local difeafe is " when 
tontagion has bet}; ef plied, and generally diffujed 
without offering the excitement* 

If as the author contends contagions poffefs a 
ftimulant power, in what condition of the fyftefri 

do they not affect the excitement? It nxuft be- 
where a total torpor and inactivity of the iyftem 
exifts, or the contagion muft be rendered inert, 
which is destroying the peculiar property of con* 
tii The vtnereal virus often occafions bu- 
boes and' hernia humoralis, but thefe complaints 
when entirely local, do not come within the limits 
of his fourth divifion. P'or in a recent g< 
hzea the contagion is locally applied ; we 
lio evidence oi its general diffufijjn over the fyl« 
tern. Thefe complaints have been obferved to 
attend a confirmed lues, and in this cafe they 
have no claim to local affections, for the virus af- 
fects the excitement often in a tndft lerious and 
alarming manner. SweJlinws in the oroihs in 
peftilential fever or plague, although they are 
the fequel of a general difcrtfer, cannot with pro- 
priety be faid to be entirely local. Their • 
being a contagious diathefis :\\u\ z general affec- 
tion will (as they depend on the diathefis) ex- 
clude them from local diieafes. Independent of 
thefe objections to his divifion of local di (orders, 
it would not be departing from the truth to af- 
firm. th*t alldiforders depend upon the diathr fie 
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• — even boils mod commonly occur in plethoric 
fanguinary habits. It is the living principle 
Which determines a greater quantity of blood to 
the part in boils and confequently inflammation 
- — Further, we almoft always employ general re- 
inedies in local diforders, and often with better 
effecl than topical applications. Few complaints 
are of lb trivial and unimportant a nature as not 
m lome lhape to affect the excitement. 

The fifth part or divifion of local difenfes, 
" is where poifons enter the body and circulate 
through the fyftem without effecling the excite- 
ment, except by producing f'orrie lefion or local 
htjury, and in cbnfequerice of that injury dijiurb- 
ince over the fyftem ." 

Vegetable poifons when applied to the furface 
•f the body, often occaiion fever & other fymptoms 
of their operation on the excitement. Indeed it is 
impo'ilible that poifons can be applied to fo large a 
portion of the body as the ikin, without affect- 
ing the principle of life or fenlibility of the fyf- 
tem. The mode of operation of vegetable poi- 
fon applied externally is not fully underftood or 
explained. It may be by ablbrption of the ef- 
fluvia that are emitted from vegetable poifons, 
br by a powerful ftimulant operation. W he- 
ther contact is necefiary to give effecT: to vegeta- 
ble poifon, I am ■ uncertain ; but I think that 1 
have known perfons affected without the recol- 
lection «f auy contact. In whatever manner 

they 
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&ey operate, I cannot conceive of a poifon bei 
ing generally difFul'ed through the veffels without 
aftecYmg the excitement. The cutaneous in- 
flammation that originates from vegetable poi- 
fons, is^ (as Doftor Brown fays of the univerfal 
cake of inflamed pufiules in the fmall pox) fuch 
an exquifite ftimiilus, that the affeftion of the 
excitement mult be the inevitable cOnfequence. 
£ven if the particles enter not the fanguiferous 
fyftem, the diforder continues local but a very 
fhort time; And if they do not enter the fyftera 
their efFett, the diforder, does not come within 
the meaning or definition of this divifion of local 
diforders; The bites of poifOnOUs animals can- 
not with any propriety be called a local diforderi 
The hue of an animal not pdifonous is a local 
diforder; It is a mere fblution of continuity and 
no otherwife affecls the excitement than a folu- 
tion of continuity made by an inftrumeftt, ex- 
cept the lips bf the wound are generally more; 
ragged, mangled and difficult to heal. But the 
poifon Of animals fbon diffufes itfelf over the fyf- 
tem, the excitement is raifed to a violent heighth 
and death is often the unhappy confequence. It 
would puzzle the author or any bf his adherents 
t6 advance many inftances of poifons being gene- 
rally diffufed through all the veffels without pro- 
ducing an alteration of excitement. I do not 
recoiled one folitary inflance. 

To conclude our remarks On this work, we 
will fubjoin a few general observations. 

Let Us paufe a moment — Let tts concentre all 
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f&e rays 6f medical light that emanate from this 
fyftem, into a focus.- . Can we lay in fincerity' 
that the author has any pretentions to originality 1 
0f principle ? Can we lay, that the nicknamed 
Brnnonian fyftem is the fyftem of nature ? Can 
we fay that he has ulhcred in the millineum of 
pbyfic ? The principle of excitement and excita- 
bility, are abftradt, arbitrary principles. They 
are plainly derived from C alien's theory of the 
mania-. The idea was at leaft taken from Culien's 
fyftem, and although they are words which are 
as applicable as any language can affdrd to con- 
vey an idea rtf the ftate of the mind or body 
when we don't mean to point out their mechani- 
cal conditions, yet they convey no fcientific idea 
of the ftate of the body in health and difeafe. 
The viliorary hypothecs of'Staahl, the fuppoied- 
Centof of Boerhaave, the gas of Van Helmont, 
or the vital fire of Shebbeare, would either of 
them have fuited his purpofe as well. All the 
difference is, that the word excitement exprefles 
the effect of the living prineiple, and former 
theorifts have attempted t* explain the nature, 
feat and modus operandi of the living principle. 
The term excitement is ufed by him as fynony- 
mous with the living ftate, and every one the 
leaft acquainted with language knows, that bare- 
ly faying that the living ftate is in properde= 
gree or otherwife, is faying nothing at all — 
What practical utility is there in the boafted fcale 
of the author. The vital principle (if a fluid) 
5s of fuch a nature that a guaging rod cannot be 
isiTnerfed to point out its rile an^ fall. And al- 
though 
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though it may. be afFe&ed by the denfity or tenu- 
ity of the circumambient air, the fcale of" our au« 
thor can in no cafe point .out the viciilitudes it 
undergoes. His fyilemftands entirely detached 
and unconnected with anatomy, phyfiolcgy and 
every branch of medicine. Does his language 
convey a phiiofophical idea of the ftates of healtib, 
and difeaie i 

Inquire what occafions the different fecretions of 
the body, how mufcular contraction is performed! 
Excitement is the anfwer. After this pertinent 
anfwer, what do we know more than before ? 
Look through this bpafted fyftem. Are not the 
features of Cullen's fyftem perceptible? Take 
notice of the excitement being higher on the 
furface than any other part. Take notice of me- 
dicine operating on the extreme veflels, and of 
the energy of the brain being dimmifhed and re~ 
flored. From what iburce are thofe ideas deri- 
ved? In every other fyftem, the author's have 
fought for the vital principle through the chan- 
nel of anatomy. The knowledge of anatomy 
has always been confidered important to lay the 
foundation of phyfiology. And as phyfjolpgy is 
a branch of medicine that embraces the know- 
ledge of the living principle, and explains the 
different condition of the fnnple folids both as 
connected with and detached from the living 
principle, an intimate connection" exiits betu reh 
the two branches. But our author takes a 
morter cut to fcience. He has invented a ipe- 
thod to obtain a knowledge of language withou: 
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a. prcvipus acquaintance with the alphabet. Has 
the author improved nofolpgy by discarding all 
former clamfkation of diforders, and fubffatuting 
fiis twp fprms, the fthenia and afthenia. Is he 
entitled to a very abundant fcore of merit for the 
coinage and application of thefe wprds to the 
fcience of medicine ? Has he not multiplied in r 
(lead of diminiihing cjiforders by the introduction 
of his twp forms and lubdividing them into the 
mild and violent ? Former nofplogifte may have 
made arbitrary arrangements; they may havp 
made Supernumerary distinctions. But, is the 
new nofolpgy Superior, to the old ? Is npt the old 
nofology better calculated for the instruction of 
pupils than the new ? I am always difpoSed tp 
give every man that portion pf merit tp which 
he is entitled ; but, after a thorough Survey 
pf the wprk before us, I tannpt difcover any 
thing new or ufeful, except the distinction of 
direct and indirect debility. And even this 
distinction has been mentioned by . Dickin- 
fon, fo that it is doubtful whether Doctor 
Brown was the author of it. Whoever firfl 
Started the idea and the variety pf practice found- 
ed on thefe distinctions, is entitled tp fome Share 
pf credit. The idea has been knpwn and observ- 
ed long before the publication of the Elementa 
Medicinae. Doctor Rulh, on the effects' of Spi- 
jritous liquors obServes, that to break the habit of 
drunkennefs, it is neceflary to gradually diminilh 
£he quantity, or fubftitute fome other Stimulus. 
The idea was known and dilcovercd before the 
Invention of the term.. 

The 
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The principles I have eftablifliril or embibe^ 
will not allow me to go far in his mode of cure. 
£ut whenever I have attempted , ] have uniform? 
Jy failed. The fuccefs of an oppolite plan of 
cure adopted by Doctor Ruih iij th/e yellow fever 
does not coincide and harmonize with his princi- 
ples. The exhibition of Calomel and Jalap, can- 
not be juftifiable on the principles of this lyftem. 
Suppofe the contagion induced indirect debility, 
the gradual diminution of ftimuli would be the 
proper mode of cure. The variety of fymto- 
(tpms that occur in diforders, catmpt be imputed 
to debility merely. I cannot all'ent to the iden- 
tity and lamenefs qf all the afthenic form of dif- 
eafes. They differ not in degree of debility on- 
ly. _ Their caules are often ipecifically different, 
their fymptpms are as various and oppolite as the 
fymptorns of the other form. 1 will not deny 
that the mode of operation qf all fubftances on 
the body refemble one another, and that they in 
fome meafure (timulate. But the queftion is 
whether their ftimulant power is fufficient to 
maintain health ? If they dp not, they may with 
propriety be called fedative powers. 

The extenfion of the ftimulant plan of cure tq 
fo many diforders as the author has done, I do 
not think difcovers a great acquaintance with the 
effecT: and operation of medicine. It was carried 
full far enough before the publication of the Elc- 
juenta Medianx. Many diibrders of apparent 
debility have given way to what he calls the de- 
bilitating plan, after the itimulant plan had been 

exhaulkd. 



exhaufted. The author, in my opinion fell a 
victim to hi\own theory. It has been produc- 
tive of mifchievous cqnfequences in this country 
ff I may rely on the judgment of others. Sys- 
tems have in many inftarjces had a baneful influ- 
ence in th.e admmiftration of medicine. This 
fyftem has (I believe) feduced not only the 
young and inexperienced, but the old and wary. 
it is a falfe light. The author was not contented 
with barely delivering his opinion, but he muft 
mifreprefent the fcience of medicine prior to his 
difcovery. I would afk any rational phyfitian 
whether the fum total of medical power is'en- 
Jarged by the difcovery. Is not the fyftem of 
Brown a corruption of Cullen's fyftem ? I pledge 
myfelf to the world, that had not Cullen's fyftem 
jnade its appearance, that the fyftem of Brown 
wonldmever have feen the lights ' With all his 
art and labour to diverfify it, the fource from 
which it is drawn is qbvious. The circumftatt- 
«es under which it wascompcfed were fufpicious. 
The difference between Cullen's and Bqerhaave's 
fyftem is, that the former difcarded the hu- 
moral-pathology and accounted for the moft of 
diforders upon changes taking place in the folids. 
3s not Brown's fyftem built' on the fame founda- 
tion? No'. He directs his medicines to the ex- 
citement. But no change can be effected in the 
excitement, except the medicines alter the ftate 
of the folids. What idea does the author mean 
to convey by deficient excitement — excitement 
in proper degree or inereafed excitement ? They 
fcnvey fupcrnci^l ideas of the ftate of tke animal 

^economy, 



secohomy, aud however fond, the author may b£ 
of the novelty of expreffion, if they convey any 
other idea than debility or atony, and inflamma- 
tory diathefis of Dottor Cuilen, I nauft own t 
cannot dii cover it, 

, As the bafis of his pathology d the fame ati 
Cullen's, what merit can he claim, except the 
coinage of a few words of Greek derivation—— 
Inftead of publifhir.g a new fyftem he has forci- 
bly entered upon the pfemifes of Culleri, endea- 
vored to demoliih the beautiful edifice the lit- 
ser had reared, and like an ignorant architect, 
erected it in a- new and bungling mariner, where* 
by its beauty, fimplicity, and utility are entirely' 
deftroyed. The ftyle has no claim to elegance ;- 
in many places it is very deficient in perlpicuity, 
and in no part of it is his fentences conftrufted ire" 
aneat, elegant manner. This would be a imall 
fault, did it contain' principles calculated and 
iuitable to •govern the administration of medicine. 
We live in an enlightened age, and every 
principle ihould be brought to the teft of experi- 
ence-' The fyftem of Brown, would have ap- 
peared very well when men wrote fyftems in 
their clofets. But in the prefent day, when ex-- 
periment has become faihionable in the fciences, 
the truth of his principles will not be admitted- 
except they agree with experience. 

Fancy has made wild excurfions, invention hat 
been ftretched in fearch of an unerring principle 
to govern she s'sminiftrauon »f medicine— but all 

h23 
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nas been comparatively fruitlefs. Experience is 
the only infallible reft of the Operation of medi- 
cines. Theories may ferve to guide and govern 
in general cafes : but wherever a theoretical 
principle is held up as an unerring guide, we ars 
fure to be deceived in its application; In no the- 
ory is it more confpicuous than the one under dif- 
tullidn ; it attempts to make the application of 
his general principle tdb ti niverfal; Experience 
demonftrates its futility, ami reafondilcoversthat 
the principle is viGonary and Utopian. 

The tefm excitability can tonvey bo other 
meaning than that the animal ceconomy is capable 
.of being excited and animated by certain externa 1 ! 
agents. And the term excitement, cbhveys no 
other meaning than that the body is Under thfe 
operat'6 1 of exciting powers. The philbfophii 
cal mind will eafily difcern how far thefe terms 
go to explain the diifereht Hates of health and dif. 
eafe. Mad the author iubitituted heat, inftead 
of excitement, it would have ferved him fuli as 
well to explain the pathology of diforders. For 
as the accumulation of excitability (if it- is proper 
to afcribe it to the negation or abfentfc of a po- 
iitive principle) is nothing more or lefs than an 
iibi'ence of excitement, and as cold is noshing 
more or lefs than a piivation of heat, I think the 
' term heat and cold wdiild have been full as apt to 
explain the healthy and mot-bid {fates of the ani- 
I --11 occonotny as the terms ui'ed in the Elements 
: of Medicine. Heat is a. more familiar phrafe than 
fcXutetfieritj a:.d more obvious tg common capa- 

city*- 
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city* And as they both exprels the cffeft only of 
the living principle, the former appears to me 
preferable. What adds weight to this opinion 
is, that as heat inmoft cafes appears to be in pret- 
ty exacl proportion to the vigor of life, and cold 
on the other hand relemblesa fcate of death — it 
appears uibft natural to give thefe terms place to 
the new coined phfafes of Doctor Brown. 

The fcale of our author Is inconfiftent with it- 
felf. For agreeably to the true principles of tins 
fyftem whenever indirect debility commences, 
the excitement rauft fall, and as the excitement 
falls it muit repafs through the grade of health 
inftead of fifing to 8o° the point of death. 

The co-exiftence of indirect debility and in- 
creafed excitement are incompatible. The ex- 
citement never can rife up to 8o°. For the hu- 
man body is capable of a certain degree of activity 
of mufcular fibre, and as death never takes place 
until all exertion and activity are nearly or quite 
exhaufted, it therefore clearly follows, that pre- 
vious to death the excitement mult be diminiiheci 
in room of increasing to 8o° his imaginary point 
of death. The condition of mufcular. fibre when; 
the excitement has rifen to 70 or fallen to ic" 
I acknowledge to be entirely different, and re- 
quire a different treatment to reftore the healthy 
ftate. But debility direct or indirect always im- 
plies want of excitement. Our author has ar- 
ranged the gout in his fcale as a diforder pro- 
Si c ceding 
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ceeding from dire&ly debilitating powers, and in' 
the paragraphs of which he treats of its nature 
and mode of cure, he affirms it tobe the offspring 
of indirectly debilitating powers, and prefcribes a 
mode of cure adapted to direct debility » An in- 
confifterice of fuch cchfequence ought not to pafs 
unnoticed. If we may credit the reports of o- 
thers, the gout often makes its appearance in per-'. 
fbns who live luxiirioufly without the addition of 
directly debilitating powers. Perfohs of this de- 
fcription are not apt to abate their modeof liv-ng 
either' in quantity or quality. On the other hand 
it is aflerted by men of experience, that the ap-* 
petite of podagrics are the mod vigorous the day 
preceding the attack. And it is often with the- 
utmoft difficulty that physicians can prevail upon 
podagric patients to obl'erve that degree of ab- 
ffirience necefl'ary to reftbre them to health. An 
attempt to difcriminate dif order's as they originate 
from direct or indirect debility, is equally, if not 
more frivolous than nosological arrangements. 
The fame diforder 'may proceed from want or 
an excefs of exciting power." I acknowledge, 
could we certainly difedver the quantity of ope- 
ration of both fets of powers, it might fervc 
ibme piirpofe in the: administration of medicine. 
But they are often ib combined, that it would be 
with the utmoft difficulty toafcertain the amount 
and dihYrence of their operation. This is evi- 
dent in the author's arrangement of the gout; 
for he differs from himfelf and all former phyli- 
cians in afcriblng the gout to low living, and in 
affirming that although indirectly debilitating 

paw 
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powers may have teen applied a paroxilm of the 
gout never comes on without the application of 
directly debilitating ppwers — And 1 will further 
obferve, that the phrafe (tireSfly debilitating pow* 
ers is fynonimpus with, fedative powers. It 
rhanifefts a great degree of infatuation for a per- 
ion to combat the chimeras of his own imagina- 
tion. 

The method of cure enjoined in this work ap^ 
pears to ine a continual warfare with experience'. 
The uiforders of the climate of America, Scot- 
land and the north of Europe, often partake of 
an inflammatory nature. They very feldom give 
way without premifing fbme confiderable evacu- 
ations prior to the adminiftration of ilimulants.^ 
The nece'fllty of evacuations has been denied by 
many phyiicians, and particularly by Doctor 
Saunders, in his pamphlet on the efficacy of the 
cortex. But I have in many inftances admini- 
flered the cortex and wine without any confider- 
able relief until evacuations were made by vomit, 
ftool and perfpiration. In remittent fevers of 
this climate, when they had baffled the power of 
ftimulants, and when great marks of debility ex- 
hred, I have {een manifeft advantage by the ad- 
ministration of Calomel lb as to produce two or 
three ftools. In an obfiruction of the Catamenia 
of a long Handing, when palenefs, want of appe- 
tite and a feeble puife, all rhanifefted great debili- 
ty, I have obferved confiderable advantages 
from Cathartics and the application of Epifpaftics 
prior to the adminiftration of tonics and ftimu; 

Mil 
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fan's. The good effects of the ppifpaftics I im- 
puted to the evacuation. ' If not only thediford- 
ers of Northern climates, bi)t the mod putrid 
tiilorders of tropical regions are cured By evacu- 
ations, what (hall we think of the boafted effica- 
cy of ftimulams. Venoefe&ion has lately been 
pretty' generally adopted in the Weft-Indies in 
the yellow fever, and as we are informed with 
considerable fucceis. 

The inexperience of youth and the dogmatifm 
of old age, have greatly impeded the improve- 
ment of the healing art. The character of 
Doftor Brown, teems to be a combination of 
both. ' When we depart from the field of expe- 
rience and adventure into the regions of conjec- 
ture, we are liable to deception from every quar- 
ter. Pleafed with the fancies of our creation, 
we hug them with unfpeakable delight. 1 hey 
bar the mind againft the reception of new ideas ; 
and the mind defigned for increaiing perfectibili- 
ty continues ftationary. 

The theory of DocTor Brown, can certainly 
in point of utility claim no pre-eminence over 
that of Doctor CuIIen- And although the latter 
is befet with many difficulties, the former is o- 
pen to more folid objections. A ilill further ob- 
jection to the principles laid down by Doctor 
•Brown, bolts in upon my mind. People -who 
take a degree of exercife, lieep and food, fufucient 
tn keep the excitement at 40 , the healthy flate 
f lq (till, from the operation of marih effluvia and 
"• contagious 
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fmtagious matter fall into fevers. Could this 
appen if they were of a ftimulating nature. A 
circumfhnce which renders it improbable is, that 
children and adults of weakly coniiitutions are 
more liable to fevers than perfpns of a robuft 
and vigorous habit. If the) induced levers by 
an indirectly debilitating operation, the robuft 
and the vigorous would be the moft iubject to 
thei'e affections — For when the excitement ftands 
at 40 or higher, alefs degree of ftijnularit pow- 
er would produce a diforder than when it flood 
at 30 or lower. The highly excited condition 
of the body, and the highly exciting power of 
contagion would foon throw the fyftem into dif- 
order- But experience evinces that the vigor- 
ous and healthy efcape the effect of thefe noxious 
ageflh oftener than the weak and valetudinary. 
As all fubftances in nature agreeably to this the- 
ory have a homogeneous operation on the animal 
ceconomy, provided we could concenter and ap- 
portion them to the excitability, why may 
not marfli effluvia and contagion nourim and 
fupport life in the fame manner as vegetable and 
animal food. This, could it be reduced to prac- 
tice, would be a moil capital difcovcry and of 
the laft importance to the fuftenance of man. 
I prelum e however, that phyficians have not io 
far given up their judgement as to have very 
(anguine expectations of realifmg this chimerical 
notion. If we appeal to an unerring guide, ex- 
perience, we will be fatisfied that in all conditions 
of the vital principle marih effluvia and contagion 
exert a very baneful operation on the living fyl- 
- ' tern 
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,te,ni, 1 .no modification are they fulled 

to reftore health, but on the covitrary, peculiar- 
ly calculated to generate dil'eafe. Were they 
as our author aflerts," of a ftimulating nature, 
they ■ : equally as proper as any equal 

ftimulant power in perfons labouring Under di- 
rect debility- A'ilill further difficulty occurs in 
reconciling Doctor Brown's general principles 
withfactsi, is that the fame quantity of ardent' 
fprits taken on an empty fti .ill induce 

tbriety much (boner than when the ftomach is 
loaded with fooJ. ' ' Whereas if intoxication was 
the effect of the indirectly debilitating operation of 
the liquor a full ftomach as it muft coincide by its 
ftimulating power with the exciting or Simulating 
operation of ardent fpirits would more certainly 
and fooncr take place with an equal quantity of 
fpirits on a full than an empty ftomach. I be- 
lieVcit may be laid down as a pretty general rule, 
that all Jubilances which offend the ienfes ' are of 
a led :tive nature. We obferve too, that aroni- 
aticsasthey pbffefs an agreeable odor are of a 
ftimulating nature. ' The former obfervation is 
ilrengthened by the well known fact that oners 
in iome people induce fyncopes. ' And although 
iome odors that are plcafant to the moft of peo- 
ple are offenfive to ethers, yet as by an idiofyri- 
cracy of conftitution, they prove injurious, it 
by no means impairs the force of the obfervation 
that odors which are olfenflve to the fenfes are of 
a iedative nature. 

A farther proof of this obfervation is, that the 

' ' "fa 
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fenfes feem cfefigned todifcrhninate between ful- 
ftances, which are deleterious, and thole that are 
falutary. For we find that iubftanc'es which offend 
both frnell and taftc generally give tineal 
when taken into the ftomach. Animals too are 
dictated by the lame criterion in the choice of 
food. 

I have, in the courfe of thtfe obfervations 
conceded a (late of excitement above the healthy 
point to be fynbnymous with phldgiftic dia'thelis. 
But I will reriiM.rk a very fir. king difr'erhnce in 
the treatment of a genuine phiogiffic diatheiis 
and a ftate of excitement- fupervening the ufe of 
diffufible ftimuliis in a difeafe of debility. In th; v 
former venbefeclion is always of mar.iieil advan- 
tage, in the latter 1 conceive it would be very in- 
jurious. A forbearance in the ufe of 'ftimuli in 
the latter, would be the moil judicious proce- 
dure. A true phlogiffic djathefis never can exift 
unlefs the digeilive and aiiimilating organs have 
been vigorous, and a large quantity of nutriment 
extracted and applied to the fibres of the body. 
Ic'is true that when any confiderable injury has 
been inflicted in any part of the body, a ri. 
tic diathefis often qpeurs ; But rarely ( ; fev-;: 
cept the perfon enjoyed good health. The im- 
preffion of ftimuli on the ftomach is tranfitdry. 
And although by their frequent repetition we of- 
ten invigorate the ftomach to overcome the/dod, 
yet a complete reiteration of health i; not to be 
expected until a vigorous appetite and digelkon 
me time exjfted. 
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The throry of Doctor Brown does not corre- 
spond with my experience. It is my opinion, 
that could the grave yards give an account why 
they are i'o populous, not a iinall mare would be 
imputed to the new demonstrated fyftem of me- 
dicine. The remarkable diico'/ery that a certain 
degree of animation or excitement is neceflary to 
the healthy ftate of every living fubftance, does 
not charaterife this fyftem the iyitem of nature. 
The truth of that opinion no one will controvert, 
but the practical utility of the difcovery is ques- 
tionable. What light does it reflect on the 
growth and nourishment of vegetables to fay 
that their healthy ftate depends on a certain arbi- 
trary number of degrees of excitement. The 
toil and labour of our author reminds me of that 
paling e of Horace — MoAtes pariwiunt n'ajcttur 
tid'icidus mus. 

The aflertion of the author, reflecting, the 
Ridden efficacy of ftimulants in dilbrders which 
have heretofore been efteemed incurable, appear 
to me pofitive falfehoods. A fyftem engendered 
through hatred and fpite, and f imported by im- 
probable truths mould nOt meet with a very fa- 
yorable^acceptance with the candid and judicious. 
t always fdlpect the truth of a man's aflertion 
wlif-n he ufes violence to imprefs belief. A limple 
relation of facts is fufficient for the modeft and 
unaiTuming. 

To conclude our remarks upon this work — I 

hope and truft that my brethren of the Faculty 

will not be feduced by this ignnus fatuus into the 

wild, devious paths of experiment and medicaJ 

ufiafmo 
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Vage, Line* 

4 — 20 for divirnfied, read diversified. 

6 — 21 fordiforder — diforders. 

23 — 19 for was — be. 

15 — 11 for refifts— rcfift. 

19 — 1 for operation — effect. 

20 — 26 for untagible — untangible. 
22 - — 14 for deliterious — deleterious* 

30 — 13 omit the word that* 

31 ■ — 16 inquiry — enquiry. 

33 — 21 & 26 variolus — variolous. 

36 — 4 dody- — body. 

37 — 22 defcompofing — decompofing. 
51 — 5 overcome — overcame. 

53 — 20 elementary — alimentary. 

58 — n centrated — concentrated. 

60 — 24 inquiry — enquiry. 

61 — 30 forr-infleadofprocraftinating, 

read — rather than procraf. 
,• tinate. 
^5 r— 23 omit the words, that is* 
66 — 23 increafes — increafe. 
68 — 2a poflefles — poffefs. 
70 — 9 pleuretic — pleuritic. 
84 — 23 & 27 omit the word other* 
$0 — 24 an — in» 
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